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College fires athletic director 
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IN A ceremony naming C-building for the late Dr. John Spurk, his 
widow, June, along with President John R. Dimitry, unveil Spurk’s 
portrait by Haverhill painter Mark Hayden. Spurk was a longtime 
NECC faculty member and administrator. 


Information highway 
coming your way soon 


® Students can apply for 
an Internet account in the 
library starting Sept. 18 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor-in-Chief 


as Internet will now be available to 

the first 200 students who apply for 

an account ona first-come, first-serve basis. 

Tom Fallon, director of information ser- 

vices, decided to allow general use of the 

system — not just to those taking computer 

classes — on a trial basis. Fallon hopes to 

increase the number of accounts allotted in 
the future. 


T=: mass network of computers known 


“This is a test of hardware and software, 
to see how smoothly it will run (with the 
additional users),” Fallon said. 

With its array of computer networks 
and library connections, Internet will offer 
students access to information in an easier, 
more productive manner. 

It had previously only been available to 
students who were taking courses that re- 
quired its use. Now that its being opened up 
to 200 more accounts — double the amount 
used last semester — Fallon and his staff 
expect a heavier workload. 

“With all of the applications, paperwork, 
setting up, various problems that occur and 
answering student questions, there’s a lot 
to do,” he said. 

In order for students to have their own 
account on the system, they must go to the 

See INTERNET, page 4 


® Allegations of sexual 
harassment from female 
basketball players leads to 


Jack Hess’s dismissal 


By BRIAN MOORE 
Managing Editor 


fter nearly a year of accusations, 

hearings and investigation, the NECC 

board of trustees went behind closed 
doors Aug. 22 and voted to fire Marshall 
“Jack” Hess. 

Based on a recommendation from Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry, the board of trustees 
decided to end Hess’s association with NECC. 

Charges Hess faced included: 

1. sexually harassing and sexually as- 
saulting female students; 

2. gross incompetence in carrying out 
duties as an athletic director and women’s 
basketball coach; 

3. inappropriate actions in his capacity 
as a golf coach; 

4. falsification of travel requests to ob- 
tain funds personally. 

Dimitry denied comment on the board’s 
decision stating he would conceal it due to 
the board’s meeting in executive session. 

“What I can say is, as of last Saturday 
(Sept. 1) Hess was removed from the payroll 
and is no longer a member of staff here at 
NECC,” he said. 

Board of trustees member Louis Fosarelli 
explained the reasoning of the steps the 
board took. 

“At the college level there are no hear- 
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ings,” he said. “We consider the recommen- 
dation of the president and what it comes 
down to is either you believe the president 
or you don’t.” 

Hess’s pay is estimated at $44,000 a year, 
which he was collecting during his suspen- 
sion from NECC handed down on Sept. 1, 
1994 after three female students accused 
him of sexual harassment. 

One of the students who Hess allegedly 
assaulted spoke out on the boards decision. 

“Ofcourse I'm thrilled,” Jahayra Santiago 
said. “I think the decision benefits the school 
an it benefits any female who’s going out 
for sports at NECC. 

“It‘s great for females at the school to be 
free of any sexual harassment and only 

See HESS, page 4 


Senate must cut its 
budget by $18,000 


® Administration forces 
the senate to absorb an 
employee’s salary and 
campus clubs may suffer 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Whe Student Activities Fund Budget for 

} Fiscal Year '96 lies in the hands of 

4. the administration and members of 

the Student Senate are worried. They fear 

that students have no voice of importance 
at their school. 

The conflict began in late August after 
President John R. Dimitry stated the senate 
had to include an additional employee’s 
salary into its finished proposal. This de- 
mand, imposing a cut of about $18,000 to 
the SAF budget, will not only hurt student 
groups and organizations, but also the 
woman being faced with salary adjustments: 
Norma Ortega-Canery. 


As coordinator of student activities at 
the Lawrence campus, Canery fears that 
her position and salary allowances at NECC 
are in jeopardy. The senate and administra- 
tion are debating where the funding will 
come from to pay her this year. 

“I’m both upset and concerned,” Canery 
said. “I’m hoping that the situation can be 
resolved soon, so that I can continue en- 
hancing activities for students at the 
Lawrence campus during the fall semes- 
ters 

A quick solution seems unlikely. 

Enrollment, down 6 percent in head 
count (and even more in full-time enroll- 
ment) from last semester, may cause the 
senate to induce an additional 5-10 percent 
cut to the student activities fund. This 
reduction, either taken across the board or 
from specific student programs and clubs, 
will generate a dip in the promotion of 
NECC student life. 

The senate does not want to clinch the 
problem through drastic measures, but are 
faced without positive options. The Lawrence 

See BUDGET, page 4 
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“Young students coming in to com- 
munity colleges are striving to get 
to the next level. NECC allows you 


to get to the next level.” 


See special feature, pages 8 


On-campus help for 

learning disabled 

students is on the way. 
See page 14 
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Stop the excuses: 
recycle paper now | 


@ A recycling program 
makes perfect sense for 
NECC; money saved 
means money earned 


Ithough NECC has made an ef- 
Ax to start a recycling pro- 

gram, the process has been 
stalled for too long and administrators 
need to give it a jump start. 

Out of the 15 community colleges in 
Massachusetts, 11 have on-campus re- 
cycling programs (almost 75 percent) 
however, NECC still isn’t one of them. 

President John R. Dimitry and Jo- 
seph Brown, dean of administrative 
services, showed tremendous promise 
at the end of the spring semester for 
starting a program on campus, yet four 
months later, the school is still without 
recycling. 

Brown said the key reason a pro- 
gram doesn’t exist is the college’s un- 
successful attempts to find a group to 
sort the paper products. 

The college spends tens of thou- 
sands of dollars a year for trash dis- 
posal. Tons upon tons of paper are 
discarded throughout the school year. 
NECC must pay for these tons of gar- 
bage it discards and a fee each time the 
dumpster is emptied. 

Follow this scenario: the more trash 


| 


thrown away, the more times the 
dumpster must be emptied. By recy- 
cling these enormous amounts of pa- 
per, which otherwise end up in the 
dumpster, the school saves money in 
its overall trash disposal fees. 

This will save a considerable amount 
of money in trash disposal. This envi- 
ronmentally conscious, cost-cutting 
move should help the recycling pro- 
gram become self-sufficient in no time. 

NECC did approach two groups, 
Class Inc. and Career Resources, to 
help with the sorting problems, but 
neither showed immediate interest. 
The prices of recycled paper on the 
market constantly move up and down. 
Neither agency wants to risk running 
into the red with the project. 

Perhaps the college could support a 
group by doing more than providing 
the barrels, renting a dumpster, offer- 
ing training and providing a room in 
the cellar of the B-building. With the 
numbers of dollars saved in overall 
trash disposal, the college could kick 
in some money to help cushion the 
second party, lessening the risk. 

The college certainly can start a 
recycling program, it’s just a matter of 
how much administrators want to do 
the right thing. 


Senator’s contributions 
important to education 


@ Praise due to retiring 
Senator; made college 
more affordable for all 


T= shrinking of Democratic rep 
resentation in the U.S. Senate 
continues, as Rhode Island Sen. 
Claiborne Pell recently announced the 
conclusion of the 1996 term will mark 
the end of his 36-year senate career. 

While the announcements from six 
other retiring Democrats most likely 
went unnoticed to the majority of col- 
lege-aged voters or would be political 
pundits, Pell should be different. 

Pell appears on one out of every five 
financial aid transcripts in this coun- 
try; yes, Sen. Claiborne Pell is the man 
behind the Pell Grant. 

In 1972, Pell was the voice behind 
the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant legislation, one of the first in- 
come-based financial aid packages that 
went directly to the student instead of 
to the school. 

By the early ’80s these grants began 
bearing his name. And since its incep- 
tion, over 54 million American's have 
received help from a Pell Grant. 

If you've never taken the time to 
appreciate the work of some govern- 
ment Officials, or if you're firmly en- 
trenched in the belief that all politi- 
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cians are thieves, you should first look 
at your financial aid transcript, then 
take 20 minutes and pen Sen. Pell a 
thank you. Do this before the third 
most senior member of theSenate walks 
down Capitol Hill for the last time. 

Last year alone, 3.7 million students 
received Pell Grants, averaging $1,476 
each. 

At a time when greedy-budget cut- 
ters in Washington D.C. saw a huge 
bullseye hanging from educational 
funding, Sen. Pell was a catalyst in 
introducing and maintaining the ideol- 
ogy of financial assistance for higher 
education, based on need. 

As well as his pioneering work in 
education, Pell will also be remem- 
bered for his support of the arts and his 
work in foreign affairs. 

Pell also played hardball as he led 
the way for the passing of the National 
Endowment for the Arts legislation, a 
program designed to financially aid 
artists. 

The NEA has come under much fire 
and faces elimination by the Republi- 
can-run Congress. 

The American dream must now be- 
gin with a college education, and while 
the funding for Pell Grants hasn’t risen 
equally to the rising cost of an educa- 
tion, many of us can thank Sen. Pell for 
allowing our dreams to continue. 
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Foxboro Stadium attempts 
to become ‘fan friendly’ 


@ Pats management has 
banned smoking in the 
outdoor facility, why? 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor-in-Chief 


he powers that be at Foxboro Sta 
dium, home of our beloved New En 
gland Patriots, have come up with 
some new ideas about how life in the stands 
should be. 

They instituted a rule requesting fans 
should not become too- disorderly or do 
anything to damper other fans’ enjoyment 
of the on-field action. Fair enough. Who 
wants to sit next to a group of drunken 
cretins screaming, “Get a &@#$% touch- 
down, man!” after every play? 

If this rule is violated, the guilty party 
would be escorted out of the stadium by the 
new beefed up security and given a “ticket” 
(y'know, like a speeding ticket). These fans 
would also receive a call from some fellas 
from the Patriots organization (no, Drew 
Bledsoe isn’t going to dial their seven digits) 
to “discuss” the infraction. 

Football is generally known as a game in 
which the fans scream and yell, get insanely 
drunk and fight in the stands, and the Pats 
organization is only trying to make watch- 
ing a football game a more enjoyable expe- 
rience. 

Speaking of enjoyable experiences, some 
people like to participate in an activity 
which is slowly becoming extinct: smoking. 
The brass at Foxboro Stadium have decided 
there will be no more enjoyable experi- 
ences which require the use of fire in their 
building. 

State law says there shall be no smoking 
in any public building (with the exception 
of bars and restaurants) because of some 
silly second-hand smoke can kill you theory. 
But can Foxboro Stadium really be consid- 
ered a building? Most buildings have roofs 
— Foxboro does not. Most buildings have 
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The Observer welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 
limit them to 300 words, make sure they 


Opinion Column 


windows — Nope, no windows in Foxboro. 

OK, so we've established that the Patri- 
ots aren't playing in a building, but maybe 
there's another motive behind the smoking 
ban. Perhaps it has something to do with 
the non-smokers comfort level. After all if 
someone is smoking next to you and you're 
not such a big fan of the stuff, you may get 
annoyed and attack the poor smoker, which 
of course would cause you to be punted like 
a football out of the stadium by security. 

The point is, the smoking ban is another 
way of trying to make everyone happy at 
the game, but it is a bad idea. 

Let's remember, Foxboro Stadium is 
nota building. It’s an open-air stadium. Try 
and grasp the concept of ‘outside’ for a 
moment. It’s pretty big, eh? It’s bigger than 
your house, your friend's house and your 
entire family’s houses combined. 

The smoke simply fades away into the 
air, never to be seen again. How could it 
possibly bother people that much? The pro- 
hibition will more likely aggravate smokers 
far more than allowing it would annoy non- 
smokers. 

While the fan behavior idea is a marvel- 
ous attempt to have some control in stands 
full of bloodthirsty Pats fanatics, the smok- 
ing ban is absurd and should have only been 
implemented if that supposed ‘Megaplex’ is 
ever built. 

Smoke ‘em if you got 'em. 


Second-hand Air? 


“It’s bigger than your 
house, your friend’s house 
and your entire family’s 

_ houses combined.” 
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Recycling plan on hold 


Continued from page 20 


failed miserably,” Marguerite A. Donovan, 
dean of students at Massasoit Community 
College, said. 

The remaining 11 schools have shown 
success, however. 

“We've been recycling for five years now 
and when the school made a few attempts 
to end it, a few students and I refused to 
budge,” said Michael Van Dyke, director of 
student activities at Springfield Tech Com- 
munity College. 

“Ballpark figures: we spent approxi- 
mately $45,000 on trash disposal the year 
before we started recycling. In the years 
following, we probably saved $15-20,000. 
We recycle all office and white paper, card- 
board, bottles, soda cans, leaf compost and 
napkins from our cafeteria.” 

Cape Cod Community College rents bins 
for its paper disposal, while work-study 
students collect the containers from each 
building, according to John French, direc- 
tor of student activities. The school spends 
$600 a year for Browning Ferris Industries’ 
(a trash disposal company) services. 

Other Massachusetts Community Col- 
leges with an instituted recycling program 
include Berkshire, Bristol, Greenfield, 
Holyoke, Mass Bay, Middlesex, North Shore, 
Quinsigamond and Roxbury. 

Bradford College recycles cardboard, copy 
and computer paper (collected in large, 
clear, plastic bags), according to George 
Lally, director of grounds and building ser- 
vices for the school. 

“We pay $90 a month for the dumpster 


from Waste Management, and we save on 
that cost with the amount of paper we 
collect in return,” Lally said. “Bradford stu- 
dents have even begun a grassroots collec- 
tion of bottles and cans.” 

The largest fear in paper recycling lies in 
its cyclical market. 

“The largest problem is the market con- 
stantly moving up and down,” said Cathy 
Wheyland, of North Shore Recycled Fibers, 
a recycling company in Salem. “Prices have 
gone up $100 from the summer of '94 to 
(the summer of) 95, and back down again. 
I can’t quote a current price because of the 
market’s constant activity.” 

The market for recyclables has seen 
increases over the last two years and many 
curbside recycling programs have been es- 
tablished locally, including in Haverhill. 

In Haverhill’s monthly recycling pro- 
gram, newspapers along with inserts, maga- 
zines and store catalogs, coupled with mail, 
glossy paper, white, high-grade, computer 
and mixed paper are picked up at curbside. 

The city asks residents to place the paper 
in either a paper bag or cardboard box for 
the monthly Saturday collection. As for the 
collecting of the paper, Haverhill was split 
into four city districts, each with its own 
Saturday for curbside disposal. 

The Haverhill Recycling Center is open 
weekdays 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Saturdays 
9 a.m. to noon. Residents can drop off their 
paper, glass, metal, plastic and yard mate- 
rials (grass, leaves, plants, twigs, etc.) at no 
cost. The center also has specific times for 
the disposal of motor oil and household 


“We need the labor, we 
can’t use state workers 
and can't fit it into our 
budget to pay out for 
the workers; the key is 
getting the work force, 
and that’s contingent 
upon the recycled mate- 
rial,” said Joe Brown, 
dean of administrative 
services. 


hazardous waste. 

The Haverhill Recycling Center is lo- 
cated behind the DPW Garage on Primrose 
Street, off Route 125. For more informa- 
tion, call (508) 374-2325. 

Dimitry and Brown agreed labor must 
come from an arrangement with a possible 
vendor. Both ruled out the option of using 
work-study students to sort out the paper. 

“It’s an elective process on the part of 
the student; they choose where to work. 
Physically, there’s not much choice between 


being a janitor’s helper or working in the 
gym or the library. It’s a laborious task. 
Using them to sort paper is not a realistic 
approach to solve this problem.” 

“The work would be so menial that no 
one would choose that as a line of work for 
even ten hours a week. I’d rather work in 
the library,” Dimitry added. 

The decision on recycling has been placed 
on hold, but with more searching and a few 
phone calls, NECC may return to the envi- 
ronmentally conscious recycling code. 


Newspaper announces new editors for fall term 


@ ‘Observer’ looks to 
repeat its past, carry on 
award-winning ways 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Editor-in-Chief 


ight editorial staff members return 
for the 1995 fall semester, seven of 


which have new positions and new 
responsibilities. The Observer also welcomes 
four new staff members. 

For the first time in many years, Haverhill 
students dominate upper positions at 
NECC’s award-winning newspaper. Scott 
Ferren of Haverhill has been promoted from 
managing editor to editor. 

“It’s a great honor to be at the helm of 
one of the nation’s premiere college publi- 
cations,” Ferren said. “It’s a lot of responsi- 
bility, but I’m looking forward to a produc- 
tive semester.” 

Ferren began as an assistant arts and 
entertainment editor and slowly moved up 
the ranks. Spending two semesters as arts 
and entertainment editor and one as man- 
aging editor, he now shares the responsi- 
bilities of the top position with Malden’s 
Richmond Dawson. 

Dawson's tenure on the Observer is simi- 
lar to Ferren’s. Dawson began as assistant 
sports editor before spending two semes- 
ters as sports editor and last semester in the 
new position at special features. 

“Scott and I have paid our dues. We’ve 
worked long and hard to obtain these posi- 
tions anditis a tremendous honor,” Dawson 
said. “We have eight issues to maintain this 
newspaper’s legendary reputation, and that 
is my goal.” 

Both Ferren and Dawson realize there is 
a lot of hard work ahead, but they remain 
optimistic about the staff. 

“We have a talented group of writers,” 
Ferren said.“Upcoming issues should re- 
flect this.” 

Despite new positions for most staff 
members, newspaper adviser, Joseph T. 
LeBlanc, also feels confident in this 
semester’s staff. 

“This staff shows considerable prom- 
ise,” LeBlanc said. “If they can dig deep for 
stories, write with a sense of passion and 
meet deadlines, I don’t see why they can’t 
repeat as national award-winners of past 
years. It’s a great tradition to uphold and I 
expect this staffis capable of doing the job.” 

After spending one semester on staff as 
sports editor, Jason B. Grosky of Bradford 


leaps to managing editor. 

“ITcan no longer sit quiet and just worry 
about my stories, I now have to be a power- 
ful voice in the newsroom,” Grosky said. “I 
have to make sure people are doing what 
they’re supposed to be doing; I have to take 
charge.” 

Also working as managing editor is 
former news editor Brian Moore of Haverhill. 

After two semesters as news editor, 
Moore was chosen to share the managing 
editor position where his talents as a news 
writer will be utilized to the fullest extent, 
Ferren said. 

The responsibilities of one the most 
important positions on staff, that of news 
editor, fall into the capable hands of 
Lawrence’s Ray Naroian. 

Naroian is somewhat inexperienced in 
news writing, but Ferren feels with some 
time and molding, Naroian can become a 
great news writer. 

“He (Naroian) is already a valuable asset 
to this staff, and with Brian Moore and 
myself and Danielle Paplaskas showing Ray 
the ropes, he may become the most impor- 
tant part of this staff,” Ferren said. 

Paplaskas of Rowley returns for her sec- 
ond semester on staff, moving from news 
editor to special features editor. 

The special features position calls for 
Paplaskas to bring together the two-page 
spread run in every issue. The spread, or 
truck as it is referred to, is a large part of 
what separates the Observer from many col- 
lege newspapers in the country. 

“The spreads we run are a large part of 
what makes us stand-out in competitions 
with other college newspapers,” Dawson 
said. “The trucks show the Observer's writ- 
ing depth and we need someone competent 
and responsible in charge of that area of 
this paper, and we feel very confident with 
Danielle.” 

Amesbury’s Dave Miller returns to his 
position as features editor, with the help of 
co-features editor Breeda Whitmore of 
Hampstead, N.H. 

“The features section may be one of the 
paper's strongest ever,” Grosky said. “Both 
Breeda and Dave are intelligent and they're 
a little bit older, thus, a little wiser than the 
rest of us.” 

Returning to arts and entertainment, is 
editor Christine Caron of Methuen who will 
be assisted by Matthew Connery from 
Newbury. 

“I feel extremely confident about my 
position,” Caron said. “After proving myself 
last semester, the staffcan depend on me to 
cover an assortment ofart stories and break- 


ing news stories at the same time.” 
The sports section is the only section of 
the paper with two rookies in charge. 
George Scione of Methuen and Danny 
Roger of Salisbury spent last semester con- 


tributing to the sports section. Their hard 
work paid off, becoming co-sports editors. 

Raquel Burnham of Haverhill will con- 
tinue to assist other staffers with photo 
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Required Reading 


$8 Per Hour ¢ 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 


assignments. 
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Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


ff your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


*6 to 11 p.m. 
**3 to 8 a.m. 


ESR 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 


your UPS Recruiter on campus 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 


. UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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accomplishments and hard work 


. SCIENCES 


News 
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Ex-athletic director to appeal his firing 


Impressive achievement 


D. Miller photo 


DURING A late spring division of social science awards program, John 
Guarino, history department, congratulates Janet Clark for her | 


by presenting her with an award. 


SAF to be cut $18,000 


@ continued from page 1 


campus and the student publication, the 
NECC Observer, may be the senate’s first 
target. 

“Cutting huge amounts of funding from 
the Observer and the Lawrence campus is an 
extremely severe move, but the senate needs 
to show administration’s management team 
we are serious about defending enrolled 
students here at NECC,” said William Varney, 
interim Student Senate member. 

“This would have a huge effect on both 
campuses in a promotional and marketing 
sense. Why would students want to come to 
a school with nothing, besides education, 
to offer them? Enrollment is down because 
the deans can’t answer this pertinent ques- 
tion.” 

Arthur Signorelli, director of student 
activities, is also apprehensive about mak- 
ing major changes to the budget with only 
a small group of returning senators to 
make the decision. 

“I feel that any time a significant change 
must be made to the SAF budget, it needs to 
be debated and decided on by a full senate,” 
Signorelli said. “With senate elections not 
being held until the beginning of October, 
it will be either the end of October or 
beginning of November before they can 
make changes.” 

Forced to revamp a budget made by a full 
senate team last spring, Dimitry has given 
the senate a couple of months to refinance 
the $262,000 SAF budget to include Canery’s 
salary. This time allocation prohibits stu- 
dent groups and organizations from fore- 
casting their own budgets because they 
can't secure sound financial judgments 
based on current SAF figures. 

“My main concern is the students,” said 
Karen Richard, senate interim member. “It 
makes it very hard for student leaders and 
their organizations to plan a semester with 
imaginary funding that is unstable and 
capable of change at any given time. The 
SAF proposal process started in February 
My question is, why did the deans wait until 
August to fit Ortega’s salary into the FY '96 
budget?” 

Joe Brown, dean of administrative ser- 
vices, said he was not notified of dissen- 
sions over the budget. 

“Dimitry and I met with Varney to dis- 
cuss several budgetary issues in late Au- 
gust,” Brown said. “It was our impression 
that the senate understood our position. 
We agreed to pay for the secretary of health 
services, because the position indeed didn't 
belong in the SAF budget. However, in 
exchange, we stated that Ortega’s position 
did belong in the budget because she is the 
coordinator of student activities at the 
Lawrence campus.” 

Faced with no alternatives, the interim 
student senate is willing to take some 
chances. 

During Pest budgetary years, the senate 
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has made strong arguments toward what 
paid student activities positions belong in 
their SAF package. One contention per- 
tained to a $10,000 salary allocated to the 
secretary in the student health service. The 
senate yielded that this position didn’t pro- 
mote student life, that it was a “necessary 
service,” not an activity. The management 
team agreed. 

“Although the deans have acknowledged 
a general consensus toward this alteration, 
we still feel we are being punished for 
pointing out and making a strong case that 
the secretary in health services doesn’t 
belong in the SAF budget because she pro- 
vides mostly administrative services,” 
Varney said. “While the management team 
agrees with the senate on this issue, they 
then penalize us with paying the coordina- 
tor of student activities at the Lawrence 
campus $16,000, a higher fee.” 

The senate fears the school’s commit- 
ment to student life at the Lawrence cam- 
pus has declined. Allocating approximately 
$20,000 in the FY '96 budget for programs 
and services specifically designated toward 
funding activities at NECC’s newer campus, 
the senate believes it has kept its end of the 
bargain. 

“We want to continue seeing the 
Lawrence campus grow and develop,” 
Varney said. “The students there should be 
just as important as the ones at the Haver- 
hill campus. Together, Norma and Arthur 
helped establish $4,000 Lawrence YMCA 
package that enables NECC students to use 
the facilities for a dollar per visit. This 
allows students to participate in sports and 
other activities just as the students at the 
Haverhill campus do. The Lawrence cam- 
pus doesn’t have to facilities to provide 
fitness activities, so they came up with a 
creative solution.” 

The senate is now asking Dimitry and 
the management team to consider continu- 
ing to pay Canery’s salary until next year so 
the senate can make plans to accommodate 
the position in the FY ’97 budget. 

“We're asking administration to let us 
know, right now, that we’re going to have 
to fund this position next year, so that we 
can build it into next year’s budget,” Varney 
said. “ This isn’t the time to throw this at us. 
It is too difficult to pick up $16,000 at this 
point, primarily because it’s not fair to the 
team that put the budget together in the 
spring and most importantly, it hurts the 
students of NECC.” 

Noting a high approval rate, memebers 
of the administration don’t understand the 
conflict. 

“We have approved of almost 99 percent 
of their budget proposal,” Brown said. “I 
don’t understand why there is a problem 
with disapproving one percent of it. What 
the senate doesn’t want to understand that 
in the end, the president has the final say. 
We tried to discuss this with the senate 
previously.” 


continued from page 1 
have to give what they are supposed to 
give.” 

With the decision taking nearly a year, 
Santiago felt irritated at times. 

“It has been frustrating at times with 
what I've gone through,” she said. “I wasn’t 
thrilled with how much time it took, but 
now | think the decision was worth waiting 
for.” 

Continuing her studies at Salem State 
College, Santiago said she is doing well and 
hopes she can put everything behind her 
and gave some hopeful words to the women 
athletes attending NECC now. 

“Even if the girls going out for the team 
now don‘t have a clue about what hap- 
pened, at least they won't have to face any 
harassment.” 

Board of trustees member, Louis 
Fosarelli, explained the decision was not 
final; it only takes Hess off the payroll of 
NECC. Hess could appeal to the Chancellor 
of Massachusetts Higher Education Coordi- 
nating Council and if the appeal is accepted 
as having merit, Hess would get his pay 
back retroactively. 

Another avenue Hess can use to appeal 
is binding arbitration, under the provision 
of a collective bargaining agreement. 

Though several attempts were made to 
contact Hess’s attorney Scott Gleason, none 
were successful. 

Gleason has come out publicly over the 
past year vehemently denying the charges 
against his client. 

Some say the firing will ultimately ben- 
efit the college. 

“Personally I think it's good for NECC,” 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, professor, depart- 
ment of English, said. “It's very rare for a 
college to fire someone for sexual harass- 
ment and it's not because of the lack of 


Jahyara Santiago 
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| “Of course I’m thrilled. I 
| think-the decision ben- 
efits the school and it 
benefits any female 

| who’s going out for 

| sports at NECC. 

| “It’s great for females at | 
the school to be free of 
any sexual harassment 
and only have to give 
what they are supposed | 
to give.” 


cases. It's because it is difficult to do so 
without the legal consequences.” 

NECC’s administration faces a civil suit 
to be filed next month from Santiago and 
Joleen Morrison, another former student 
Hess allegedly harassed. 

Santiago and Morrison hired attorney 
Scott Colella to bring forth the suit. 

The suit charges Dimitry and associate 
dean of personnel, Stephen Fabrucci, with 
negligence for permitting an employee to 
abuse his position of authority and strength, 
by subjecting women to sexual harassment, 
assault and battery, emotional distress, and 
intimidating female students into granting 
him sexual favors. 

The law suit stems from charges that 
Hess allegedly massaged one student and 
fondled her and also asked another student 
to give him a massage while he was wearing 
only his underwear. 


200 students to have 
Internet access soon 


continued from page 1 


basement of the library in the computer 
administration office and pick up an appli- 
cation. Students must provide proof they 
attend NECC either full or part-time and 
there may be a 10-day waiting period for 
applications to be processed, Fallon said. 

While there’s a short wait for students 
have their applications processed, the wait- 
ing period for the World Wide Web (WWW), 
a maze of graphics-based “pages” is uncer- 
tain. 

The Web provides users with a Windows 
or Mac-like environment in which they can 
find information simply by pointing and 
clicking a mouse pad. It gives users infor- 
mation by way of digital pictures, music 
and graphics rather than the bland text 
usually associated with Internet. 

Fallon’s fear of letting students into this 
system stems from the Web’s ambiguous 
nature. Within the confines of the other 
Superhighway features, users are assigned 
a name and location tag which holds them 
responsible for every action they make, 
whereas the WWW is a completely open 
environment in which its users aren’t re- 
quired to “logon” to the system with a user 


name and password. 

Fallon was reluctant this past year to 
open Internet up to the student population 
because of fears his staff and the system 
itself would not be able to handle the added 
traffic. 

“The problem is staffing and managing 
problems, "he said, “As well as getting 
every student an account on the system.” 

Because the system and computer staff 
would most likely not be able to handle the 
enormous strain caused by letting all stu- 
dents have an account, the staff decided to 
allow 200 for now, and reassess the situa- 
tion at the end of the semester. 

“We have six staffers which service both 
campuses,” said Cyndi Sawyer, computer 
operations manager. “It’s a matter of the 
staff being able to accommodate all of the 
students.” 

Sawyer does believe this provides an 
opportunity for those who have heard a lot 
about this fabled “Information Superhigh- 
way” to have the chance to see what all the 
fuss is about. 

“It’s fantastic,” she said. “They can come 
here if they can’t afford a computer at 
home.” 


Tom Fallon 
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“With all of the applica- 
tions, paperwork, setting 
up, various problems 
that occur and answer- 
ing student questions, 
there’s a lot to do.” 
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College honors 
faculty members 


Saying goodbye 


RECOGNIZED FOR their years of service, retirees Professor 
Wynne and Mrs. Olive Bascom, above, and Professor James 
and Mrs. Ruth Fiske confer with President John R. Dimitry 
and Dean of Academic Affairs, Robert E. McDonald, at a 
recognition luncheon Sept. 5. Custodian Marie Morse and 
Dwight Killam of Information Services were also honored 
by the college. 


Fondly remembered 

K, Pickard photos 
AT THE dedication ceremonies for naming 
the former C-building for the late Dr. John 
Spurk, his widow, June Spurk, and NECC 
President, John R. Dimitry, admire a new 
potrait painted by Haverhill resident Mark 
Hayden, above. June Spurk fondly recalls her 
husband’s contributions to the college, right. 
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@ Nearly 50 students 
honored in late spring 


ceremony 


By MATTHEW CONNERY 
Assistant Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ment presented its annual awards to 

honor the top essays received in En- 
glish Composition I and II courses from the 
spring semester. 

About 200 people, including President 
John R. Dimitry, filled Lecture Hall A to 
honor top prize winners Wayne Glover and 
Paul Ackerman, as well as 47 others. 

Event coordinator Paula Boxer presented 
a total of 49 awards to students, 38 ofwhom 
were given awards for English Composition 
I essays. 

The winners received certificates and 
flowers, with the distinguished recipients 
getting either a dictionary or thesaurus. 

The top honoree of the ceremony for 
English Composition I was student Wayne 
E. Glover of Haverhill, who won the Eliza- 
beth Arnold Award for Excellence in En- 
glish Composition I. Glover’s essay, From 
Brutality, a stirring piece from his child- 
hood, was read by Linda Desjardins. 

The eleven remaining awards were pre- 
sented to English Composition II students 
for their essays. 

The top award was the Roland Kimball 
Award for Excellence, which Kimball him- 
self presented to Paul J. Ackerman of 
Danville, N.H. Ackerman’s essay, titled A 
Thematic Analysis of Marjorie Pickthall’s ‘A 
Worker in Sandalwood,’ was not read due to a 
lack of time. 

Ackerman was also presented with a 
copy of The Riverside Shakespare and Chaucer 
along with his plaque. The Kimball Award is 
only given when an English Composition II 
student has a remarkable paper. 

The ceremony also included the reading 
of Sandra M. Driscoll'’s essay Return to Ver- 
mont, which was read by Prof. Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Driscoll’s teacher for the semes- 
ter. Driscoll, an English Composition I dis- 
tinguished award-winner, wrote of her 
memories growing up in the regal beauty of 
Vermont, and her grandmother’s relic laden 
home, a place that Driscoll herself yearns to 
retire to someday. 

The award-winners were submitted by 
English teachers throughout the semester. 
The essays were not submitted for a con- 
test; they were written as part of regular 
classwork, and those of high merit were 
placed before the panel of judges consisting 


L« last semester, the English depart 


EMERGENCY 


fom any campus telephone 
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English department honors its best writers 


of four judges and one alternate, the alter- 
nate being the teacher who had that stu- 
dent in class. 

The panel was comprised of Linda 
Desjardins, George Bailey, Marjorie Martin, 
Linda Kraus and Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, 
with only Boxer knowing the names that 
went with each piece. 

The awards ceremony, held at the end of 
every semester, is devoted to the recogni- 
tion of student achievement in the class- 
room, as wellas to help those in attendance 
to be inspired to emulate the writing skills 
of the very best at NECC. 

Other award-winners follow: 


English Composition I- 

Andover: Pamela M. Kimball 

Bradford: Mary E. Faxon. 

Dover: Delores A. Welch 

Dracut: Leah A. Reynolds. 

Georgetown: Kim J. Begin. 

Haverhill: Steven M. Cahill, David K. 
Campbell, Nanci Duggan, Wayne E. Glover, 
Mahboud S. Kavoosi, Sheila A. Paul. 

Lawrence: Sandra M. Cepeda, Colleen A. 
Frizzell, Adina Ghanooni, Angel T. Gil, Mar- 
tin Gutierrez, Kristine L. Smith. 

Merrimac: Yvonne M. Creamer, Deirdre 
J. Davis. 

Methuen: Carole A. Goterch, Kathy M. 
Manson, Rosemary Targonski. 

Newburyport: Sandra M. Driscoll, Chris- 
topher Everly. 


North Andover: Scott W. 
Kody, Jane M. Ritchie, 
Stephanie Wallace. 

North Reading: Cheryl L. 
Douty. 

Reading: Ruth A. Goad. 

Salisbury: Amanda R. 
Crowell. 

Newton N.H.: Jane E. 
Eversull, Lynne Rossi Scione. 

Plaistow, N.H.: Eric J. 
Heinen. 

Salem, N.H.: Leigh A. 
Erekson, Keri Tyler, Cheryl 
L. Weinberg. 

Seabrook, N.H.: Michele 
L. Eaton, Sylvia Macallister. 


English Composition II- 

Amesbury: Michael 
Dylingowski, Caleb I. Fowler, 
Ruth A. McCassie, Jill M. 
Nadeau. 

Andover: Marie L. Clark. 

Byfield: Eileen M. Pacy. 

Lawrence: Sharon L. 
Klufts. 

Newbury: Mark F. Ladd. 

Newburyport: David T. 
Majeski. 

Danville, N.H.: Paul J. 
Ackerman. 

Salem, N.H.: Mark S. 
Johnson. 
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Comp. I’s best 


File photo 
WAYNE E. GLOVER, winner of the Elizabeth 
Arnold Award, receives his certificate and 
dictionary from Professor Linda Des-jardins. 
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retirement company. You put in your trust 
and hopes for the future, too. So before you 
choose one, ask some questions. How stable is 
the company? How solid are its investments? 
How sound is its overall financial health? 

A good place to start looking for answers is in 
the ratings of independent analysts. Four 
companies, all widely recognized resources for 
finding out how strong a financial services 
company really is, gave TIAA their top grade. 


IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, TIAA 
IS LETTER PERFECT. 


TIAA received A++ (Superior) from A.M. 
Best Co., AAA from Duff & Phelps Credit 
Rating Co., Aaa from Moody's Investors Service 
and AAA from Standard & Poor's. These ratings 
reflect TIAA's stability, sound investments, 
claims-paying ability and overall financial 
strength. (These are ratings of insurance 

i 
Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.™ 


And TIAA-which, backed by the company’s 
claims-paying ability, offers a guaranteed rate of 
return and the opportunity for dividends—is one 
of a handful of insurance companies nationwide 
that currently hold these highest marks. 


CREF, FOUR MORE LETTERS 
EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW. 


For further growth potential and 
diversification, there’s the CREF variable 
annuity, with seven different investment 
accounts to give you the flexibility you want 
as you save for the future.® 

Together, TIAA and CREF form the world’s 
largest private retirement system based on assets 
under management, with over $145 billion in 
assets and more than 75 years of experience 
serving the education community. For over a 
million and a half people nationwide, the only 
letters to remember are TIAA-CREF. 


*Not all accounts are available under the basic retirement plans at all institutions. They are, however, all available for TIAA-CREF Supplemental 
Retirement Annuities (SRAs). CREF certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual & Institutional Services. 
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Roland Kimball Award: A Thematic Analysis of 
Marjorie Pickthall’s ‘A Worker in Sandalwood’ 


By PAUL J. ACKERMAN 
Guest Contributor 


wood, Marjorie Pickthall explores sev 

eral ideas. She suggests that even when 
life is difficult, you should persevere, as 
demonstrated by Hyacinthe’s hard work 
despite inadequate nutrition, an unheated 
shop, and no one to love him. She suggests 
that sometimes, doing a good job means 
sacrifice as shown by the way Hyacinthe 
refuses to rush the completion of the cabi- 
net, just to avoid a beating. She also points 
out that God loves everyone, even those 
who are unloved by everyone else. How- 
ever, the most important idea which 
Marjorie Pickthall expresses in A Worker in 
Sandalwood is that those who believe in and 
follow the tenets of Christianity shall be 
rescued by God in their time of most dire 
need. This theme is brought forth through 
the establishing of Hyacinthe’s character, 
the demonstrating of the stranger’s divin- 
ity, and the timing of the cabinet’s comple- 
tion. 

Hyacinthe’s good nature is demonstrated 
in four ways: his dealing with Pierre 
L’Oreillard, his master; his actions and feel- 
ings toward the stranger; his concern for 
the sparrow; and his diligence when work- 
ing on the cabinet. Even though Pierre 
L’Oreillard treats Hyacinthe very poorly, 
the boy accepts his situation without re- 
sentment or hatred in the true Christian 
fashion. This is shown by the way he doesn’t 
complain or feel slighted when, “(He] knew 
that the making of the cabinet would fall to 
him, as most of the other work did,” while 
Pierre went out drinking, and instead sim- 
ply marvels at, “How [the wood] is beauti- 
ful.” Later, while Hyacinthe toils in the 
unheated workshop, Pierre enters and 
states, “[The cabinet] is to be finished for 
Madame on the festival (Christmas), gros 
escargot (big snail)...finished and with a 
prettiness about the corners, hearest thou 
ourson (bear cub)... must leave this work to 
thee, gacheur (bungler,spoiler)...and stand 
up and touch a hand to thy cap when I 
address thee orvet (blind worm, slow worm), 
great slow worm.” Pierre even, “[cuffs] 
Hyacinthe’s ears furiously,” and calls him 
other names such as imbecile and niguad 
(simpleton). Yet, Hyacinthe takes it all in 
stride and, in true Christian fashion, turns 
the other cheek, and replies with a weary, 
“Yes, Monsieur.” Had he not been such a 
good person, he would have been retaliat- 
ing with names of his own, even if only in 
his thoughts. 

Even after Hyacinthe is shut into his 
shop by Pierre with no food or heat on 
Christmas Eve, with orders to, “Work all 
night, and show it to me all completed in 
the morning, or your bones shall mourn 
thy idleness.” Hyacinthe does not resent or 
hate Pierre. He simply feels an, “Awful, 
hopeless [despair].” He even defends Pierre. 


: IE her short story, A Worker in Sandal 


When the stranger mentions that, “You 
have a hard master,...if he would pay you 
with blows upon the feast of the Noel,” 
Hyacinthe replies, “He is hard enough.,...but 
once he gave me a dinner of sausages and 
white wine, and once, in the summer, mel- 
ons,” accentuating the positive and down 
playing the negative. 

Additionally, we see that Hyacinthe is 
good, at least Christianly speaking, from 
the way he reacts to the stranger (Jesus). 
Even though he has an entire evening’s 
work ahead of him, Hyacinthe immediately 
offers the stranger the meager comforts of 
the shop as a shelter from the darkness, 
“and the wolves [that] are out in the woods.” 
and expresses concern for the traveler by 
saying, “if you have come far, you must be 
cold and hungry, and I have no food or fire. 
At the Cinq Chateaux you will find both!” 
With this passage, Pickthall leaves one with 
the impression that if Hyacinthe had hada 
single stale crust, he would have either 
given it to the stranger or at least shared it. 
Later, as the stranger works on the sandal- 
wood cabinet, fitting the small drawers, 
Hyacinthe thinks, “[The stranger] does bet- 
ter work than I,...but he was not jealous,” 
again following his Christian beliefs. 

Hyacinthe’s compassion is again shown 
when the stranger, who had just come in, 
says, “‘See what I found close by!’...and 
showed Hyacinthe a little sparrow lying 
unruffled in his palm.” To this Hyacinthe 
cries, “Pauvrette!...Pauvrette! (Poor little 
thing, Poor little thing] Is it then dead?” 

A final measure which Pickthall uses to 
demonstrate Hyacinthe’s good nature is 
the diligence which he shows when work- 
ing on the cabinet. “He went to work on the 
cabinet with a slow, exquisite skill...[and it 
grew] into a thing of perfection under his 
slow hands, and [he] would not hurry over 
te 

Hyacinthe’s good nature, which reflects 
the tenets of Christianity, is important to 
the story. The same is equally true of the 
establishment of the divinity of the stranger. 
At first, the stranger could be anyone, from 
a wayward traveler to a youngster from 
another town who got lost in the woods, yet 
as we read on, some differences become 
apparent. The first is when Hyacinthe looks 
into the stranger’s eyes and glimpses, “some 
incredible age or sadness.” This is totally 
incongruent with the stranger’s physical 
appearance of a sixteen year old boy. This 
sense of strangeness increases when the 
stranger, “Smiled at Hyacinthe again, and 
the shambling lad felt dimly as if the scent 
of sandalwood had deepened and the lamp- 
flame burned cleaner.” What else but di- 
vine presence could make the frigid work- 
shop seem comfortable? 

After the stranger had stated that he was 
staying, Hyacinthe asked him to, “Tell me of 
your wanderings, so that the time may pass 
more quickly.” Instead, the stranger tells of 
his homeland, “Ofsunshine and dust; of the 


shadows of vine-leaves on the flat white 
walls of houses; of rosy doves on the flat 
roof; of the flowers that come in spring, 
crimson and blue, and white cyclamen in 
the shadows of the rocks; of the olive, the 
myrtle and almond,” all of which I suggest 
a Mediterranean countryside or town 
(Jerusalem). Once the stranger asks to, “Let 
me help you...l also was bred a carpenter” it 
becomes hard to refute that the stranger is 
in fact Jesus Christ, as carpentry was His 
first profession. 

The concept becomes irrefutable as He 
begins to work on the sandalwood cabinet. 
Hyacinthe exclaims that, “It seemed as if 
you did but hold the drawer in your hands 
a moment, and hey! ho! it jumped into its 
place.” The miracles continue when the 
stranger: “[Laid] His brown finger lightly 
upon the four empty corners of the cabinet. 
And Hyacinthe saw the little squares of 
reddish wood ripple and heave and break as 
little clouds when the wind goes through 
the sky. And out of them thrust forth little 
birds, and after them the lilies, for a mo- 
ment living, but even while Hyacinthe 
looked, growing hard and reddish-brown 
and settling back into the sweet wood.” At 
first, Hyacinthe was stunned, but, “then he 
crept slowly to the door...[{and saw] Far away 
down the road a dim figure [who] seemed to 
move amid the glory”, and Hyacinthe, in 
awe, whispers, “Blessed be the Lord...for He 
hath visited and redeemed His people”. 
Finally, to remove any remaining doubt 
about the divinity of the stranger, “The 
little sparrow,” which was nearly frozen to 


Recognition of talent 


File photo 
PAUL J. Ackerman, center, smiles happily after receiving his Roland 
Kimball Award for his English Comp. II essay. At left is Kimball, and at 
right is Linda Desjardins, who presented Ackerman with his award. 


death the night before, “came from his nest 
among the shavings and shook his wings to 
the light”. 

Perhaps the most thematically impor- 
tant aspect of Pickthall’s story, is the timing 
of the visit of the stranger as well as the 
completion of the cabinet. The fact that the 
stranger arrived on Christmas Eve, after 
Pierre L’Oreillard has left Hyacinthe alone 
for the evening, “Shut up despairing in the 
workshop, with his loneliness, his cold and 
his hunger...[with] tears, and great sobs that 
sickened and deafened him” is very signifi- 
cant. It is in this hour of deepest need, both 
escape punishment, and loneliness, that 
Jesus comes to Hyacinthe. He did not come 
earlier, because Hyacinthe was in no real 
need before that evening, and would not 
have appreciated the miracle as much. Ad- 
ditionally, He waits until the last possible 
moment, just as, “Behind the forest shone 
a pale glow of some indescribable color that 
was neither green nor blue, while in 
Terminaison the church bells began to ring” 
and then miraculously make the wood shape 
itself, finishing the cabinet, probably just as 
Pierre is waking up. This clearly shows the 
last aspect of the main idea, the rescue in 
the hour of greatest need. 

Pickthall has very successfully blended 
these aspects of the story to make it both 
plausible and enjoyable to read. She has 
successfully shown that God indeed does 
rescue the truly kindhearted in their dark- 
est hour. 

Editor's note: Due to a lack of time, this essay 
was not read at the ceremony. 


Top Psychology 
students honored 


Northern Essex Community College re- 
cently inducted ten students into its chap- 
ter of Psi Beta, a national psychology 
honor society for two year colleges. 

Students inducted into Psi Beta must 
have an above average academic stand- 
ing and be recommended by a faculty 
member for induction into the honor 
society. 

Appointed as officers were Pamela 
Lund of Newburyport, president; Robin 
Emmert of Bradford, vice president; 
Monica Hicks of Amesbury, treasurer; 
and Colin Walker of Windham, N.H. as 
secretary. < 

NECC’s new Psi Beta members were 
honored at a ceremony at which Eduardo 
Ruiz and Paula Strangie, both professors 
in the department of behavioral sciences, 
presented the awards. A reception was 
held following the induction ceremony. 


The following students were inducted 
into Psi Beta. 

Amesbury: Randy Davis, Patricia Gagnon, 
Monica Hicks 

Bradford: Kathleen Donovan, Robin 
Emmert 

Methuen: Gregory Brucato 

Newburyport, West Newbury: Pamela 
Lund, Gale Mazzella 

Sandown, N.H.: Peggy Parah 

Windham, N.H.: Colin Walker 


Top business 
students honored 


NECC recently inducted 40 members 
into the Psi Beta national Business honor 
society. 

The honored students from the college’s 
day and evening divisions muse have main- 
tained a 3.0 cumulative grade point aver- 
age, earned a minimum of 15 credits, 12 of 
which must be in the division of business, 
and displayed qualities of citizenship and 
good moral character. 

Local residents inducted into the society 
included: | 


Amesbury: Janet Ann Ouellet Crosby, 
Deborah Ann Wilkinson 

Andover: Carol-Jean Hopkinson 

Bradford: Robyanne Lee Cormier, Everett 
R. Noonan 

Chelmsford: Sandra M. Gorski 

Groveland: Todd Alperin Jr. 

Haverhill: Barbara A. Bergeron, 
Jacqueline G. Clayton, Brittney E. Ellis, Robin 
R. Gosselin, Irene Mary Tyler, Susan 
Weinmann, Elaine Dawn Wright 

Lawrence: Mary T. Corsetto, Roseann 
Myers, Brenda Liz Vazquez 

Lowell: Nanette M. Goodwin, Robert 
Steven Montgomery 

Merrimac: Kerri Ann O’ Connor 

Methuen: David J. Coco, Gary Joseph 
Charles Miele, Maria Schindler, Diane N. 
Vergato 

Newbury: Patricia E. Dijanni 

Newburyport: Marie Belanger, Deborah 
D. Parisi, Andrea Ellen Pepe 

Rowley: Leslie Jalbert, Anastasia 
Lantzakis 

Tewksbury: Lisa J. McClafferty 

Exeter, N.H.: Cecelia Marie Loch 

Newmarket, N.H.: Christopher Michael 
Carr 


Plaistow, N.H.: Ruthann Connolly, 

Salem, N.H.: Stephen M. Lagace, Phyllis 
Pyles, Andrea Marie Savastano 

South Hampton, N.H.: Beth Ellen 
Dixon-Stoddard 


‘Law for Non-Lawyers’ 


NECC is once again offering a series of 
seminars on Mass. law and procedure. 

Designed to equip the non-lawyer 
with practical knowledge and skills, “Law 
for Non-Lawyers” teaches students how 
to cope more effectively with everyday 
legal problems. 

All classes will meet at the college’s 
Andover extension site at the Greater 
Lawrence Technical School, 57 River 
Road. The series will be instructed by 
attorneys Bryan J. Kerman and Wendy R. 
Olinsky. 

In “Making a Will and Probating an 
Estate,” students will learn how to make/ 
change a will, and how to probate an 
estate, transfer property to beneficia- 
ries, and fill out an estate tax return. 

This three-session course will be lim- 
ited to 25 students, beginning on Tues- 
day, Sept. 19, from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. | 
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Bird’s eye view 


R. Burnham photo 


WHILE THERE is a lake named Kenoza nearby, President John R. Dimitry says NECC is no beach when it comes to academics. 


President gives NECC an ‘A~’ 


® Some students and faculty 
members shed light on areas 
of school still needing 
attention and improvement 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Special Features Editor 


n the first annual NECC report card describing 
the school’s accomplishments, President John 
R. Dimitry gives the school an A-. 
“While NECC has many strengths, there are still 
some areas crying out for improvement,” he said. 
A short chat with a few students revealed some 
areas that students would like to see improved upon 
or expanded. 
One student feels the personnel in the registrar’s 
office could be more accomodating. 
“I found the people in the registrar’s office at 
Bradford College much more pleasant, said Sara 
Huskey, liberal arts student. “The employees here 
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What d’ya mean I’m in the wrong 


don’t go out of their way to help you.” 

Other registration problems include 11th hour 
class cancellations and the agonizing “T.B.A.” listed 
on course schedules in place ofan instructor’s name. 
Students like to check out a teacher’s reputation 
before signing up for a class. 

Concern about a continued drop in enrollment 
has one faculty member convinced the school needs 
to be enterprising about attracting new students. 

“We need a more aggressive marketing plan,” 
said Priscilla Caira, department chair, computer 
information services. 

“We need to treat prospective students more like 
customers,” she said. 

Caira also feels disappearing full-time positions 
are putting a greater burden on the remaining full- 
timers. 

A source of dissatisfaction for some is the out- 
dated equipment. Some of the computers and office 
machines are up to 25 years-old. 

Dimitry said the college is doing what it can to 
update the equipment. He said $2.5 milion would be 
spent in renovations over the next five years. 

Half of this money will go to electronic equip- 
ment; such as new equipment for the anatomy and 
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D. Miller photo 


NEW SEMESTER spells misery for students waiting in the NECC bookstore. 


physiology labs, radiology labs and computer labs. 
Money will also be spent on cosmetic changes. 

At this time of year, an otherwise quiet bookstore, 
is buzzing with complaints about the long check-out 
lines. Some students stand in line for an hour or 
more, arms tense from holding large volumes of 
information. Others place the $100 to $200 worth of 
books on the floor and kick them along the way to the 
register. 

Many students feel the parking lot near Spurk 
Hall is just not big enough. 

“I have to plan to get to school early so I can get 
a fairly close parking space, especially in the winter,” 
Jolene Demers, liberal arts student, said. 

As winter approaches, students must sometimes 
slop through three to five inch deep puddles of water 
to get to their classes. 

In addition to dumping snow in the parking lots, 
winter brings cold into some of the classrooms. 

“It’s so cold in the classrooms sometimes, it’s 
hard to concentrate,” said Noelle Bradford, regis- 
tered nursing student. 

One faculty member was less inclined to com- 
plain about the sometimes chilly classes after spend- 
ing a semester teaching in sweltering classrooms. 

Another popular campus gripe was the high cost 
of food in the cafeteria. Many items found in the 
cafeteria are priced considerably higher than they 

would be in off-campus stores. Arizona Teas, for 
example, cost $1.65 at school, yet can be bought at 
other stores for $1.35. Nestle Quik is also priced 
higher. It runs about 85 cents at most places; at 
NECC it’s $1.50. 

Dimitry feels any complaint or dissatisfaction 
needs to be addressed. In an attempt to find out what 
the college community feels the school is lacking, the 
administration has issued a student satisfaction 
survey and annual report card based on survey 
results. 


Bill Ingersol 
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| “The bigger colleges such as | 
Boston College have larger 
| campuses and there are more | 
| people, so students are more | 
inclined to feel like a num- 
ber. NECC is a smaller 
college...so people don't / 
feel...oh my god, Boston.” 
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Get With It Week 


With It 
Week 
"95 


/ Student Activities Club Fair: Haverhill/Student Center/11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 

/ Student Services Information Fair: Haverhill/Student Cen- 
ter/11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

/¥ Gyrosphere (ride) Haverhill/Student Center/11 a.m. to 1 
p-m. | 

Y Sports Arena Challenge: Haverhill/Student Center/11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

Y Cookout/Free Ice Cream Bar: Haverhill/Student Center/11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 

/ MASSPIRG Recruitment/Information: Haverhill/Student Cen- 
ter/11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Y Voter Registration Drive:Haverhill/Student Center/11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

¥ Bruce Jacques (music): Haverhill/Student Center/11:45 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

¥ Wacky Olympics Student/Staff Challenge: Haverhill/Stu- 
dent Center/noon to 1p.m. 

/ Ethnic Man (performancejlecture):Lawrence/Room 244/ 
noon to 1p.m. | 


Tuesday, Sept. 19 | 

¥ Job Fair: Haverhill/Spurk Hall/8:30 a.m.to 2 p.m. 

¥ Tom Ryan: Bang You're Dead-No Resume, No Experience, No Job, 
NO PROBLEM: 

¥ Taking Charge of Your Life and Your Career Haverhill/Lec- 
ture Hall/noon to 1 p.m. 


| 
Wednesday, Sept. 20 | 
Y Personal Safety Fair: Haverhill/Student Center/noon to 1 
p.m. 
Y No Visible Bruises: The Katie Koestner Story (HBO Video) 
Haverhill/Student Center Theatre, 10 a.m. to noon and 1:30 to | 
3:30 p.m. | 
¥ Katie Koestner: “No-Yes” Sexual Assault/Date Rape Lecture | 
Haverhill/Student Center/noon to 1 p.m. | 
Thursday, Sept. 21 
/¥ YMCA/Lawrence Open House Lawrence/YMCA/11 a.m. to 2 
p-m. (Tours, NECC/YMCA passes, free nautilus, aerobics & pool 
¥ Will Barnet Drawings exhibit: Lawrence/Atrium/all day 
¥ Freedom Shrine Dedication: Haverhill/Student Center/noon 
to 12:30 p.m. 


Friday, Sept. 22 

Y Dawn Blodgett, (Ms. Wheelchair America 1994): Face Your 
Fears, Follow Your Passions: Haverhill/Student Center/noon to 1 
p.m. 

Y Student Activities Club Fair: Lawrence/Atrium/11 a.m.to 1 
p.m. | 

Y Student Services Information Fair: Lawrence/Atrium/11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 

¥ Gyrosphere (ride) Lawrence/Outside/11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

¥ Mitch Frazier (music): Lawrence/Outside/11:45 a.m. to 1 
p.m. 

¥ Cookout/Free Ice Cream Bar: Lawrence/Outside/11 a.m. to 1 
p.m. 

/ MASSPIRG Recruitment/Information: Lawrence/Atrium/11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. | 

Y Voter Registration Drive:Lawrence/Atrium/11a.m.to1 p.m. 


Saturday, Sept. 23 
Friends and Family Day 
¥ Flea Market: Haverhill/Spurk Hall Lot/8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
¥ Gyrosphere (ride): Haverhill/Spurk Hall Lot/10:30 a.m. to 1 
p-m. 
Y Magician Haverhill/C Building grounds/11 am - 1 p.m. 
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Something for everyone 
File-photos 
An array of events are scheduled 
for Get With it Week at NECC. 
Among the many displays and pre- 
sentations include, above, Major 
League/Minor League a photo ex- 
hibit of America's baseball parks, 
Ethnic Man, a comical performance 
on ethnic diversity given by Teja 
Arboleda ,right, and author/entre- 
preneur Tom Ryan ,below, lectures 
on taking charge of your career. 


Schedule of Events 


Sunday: Major League/Minor League: America's Baseball Parks exhibit 
At the Ballpark with the Harmonicords concert 

Monday: Student Activities Club Fair , Student Services Information Fair 
Gyrosphere (ride), Sports Arena Challenge 

Cookout/Free Ice Cream Bar 

MASSPIRG Recruitment/Information, Voter Registration Drive 

Bruce Jacques (music) 

Wacky Olympics Student/Staff Challenge 

Ethnic Man (performance/lecture) 

Tuesday: 

Job Fair 

Tom Ryan: Bang You're Dead-No Resume, No Experience, No Job, NO PROBLEM: Taking Charge of Your 
Life: and Your Career 

Wednesday: 

Personal Safety Fair 

No Visible Bruises: The Katie Koestner Story (HBO Video) 

Katie Koestner: ”No-Yes“ Sexual Assault/Date Rape Lecture 

Thursday: 

YMCA/Lawrence Open House 

Will Barnet Drawings Exhibit 

Freedom Shrine Dedication 

Friday: 

Dawn Blodgett (Ms. Wheelchair America 1994): Face Your Fears, Follow Your Passions 
Student Activities Club Fair, Student Services Information Fair 
Gyrosphere (ride), Mitch Frazier (Music) 

Cookout/Free Ice Cream Bar 

MASSPIRG Recruitment/Information, Voter Registration Drive 
Saturday: 

Friends and Family Day 

Flea Market 

Gyrosphere (ride) 
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If xou're not totally moved by Tom Ryan's story, you 
check your pulse to see if you're still breathing 


~Mark Pettit. § 


“Tom is a wal all wall of energy, enthusiasm and ideas 


~Tracy ( 
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by astronauts for pre-space flight training. 
Students can feel the thrill and excitement of 
weightlessness without going into space. 

If students would rather keep their feet on 
the ground, they may want to test there ath- 
letic skills at the multiple park sports arena. A 
radar gun will rate the speed of a baseball, 
football or soccer ball. 

(Monday Sept. 18 and Saturday Sept. 23, 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. at the Haverhill campus and Friday Sept. 
22, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Lawrence campus.) 

Cookout and free ice cream bar: 

Coupons for free ice cream are available in 
the student activities office (F-133/Haverhill or 
105/Lawrence or in the dean of student ser- 
vices office (B-209/Haverhill) or when you make 
your purchase at the cookouts 

(Monday Sept. 18, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the 
Haverhill campus and Friday Sept. 22, 11 a.m. to 1 
p.m. at the Lawrence campus.) 

Career day: 

Career Day brings author Tom Ryan to the 
Haverhill campus with his performance lec- 
ture Bang You're Dead: No Money, No Experi- 
ence, No Job. Taking Charge of Your Career. 

(Tuesday Sept. 19, noon to 1 p.m./ Lecture Hall A 
at the Haverhill campus.) 

Job fair: 

Are you looking for a full or part-time job 
for after classes? Then come to the job fair, 
which will have over 20 employers looking for 
you. 

(Tuesday Sept. 19, 8 a.m. to 2 p.m./Spurk Hall 
lobby at the Haverhill campus.) 

“No/Yes”: 

Katie Koestner, outspoken date-rape survi- 
vor and sexual assault educator gives a talk 
about her experience with date rape. Koestner, 
who calls herself a survivor and not a victim, 
will present her acclaimed program, titled No/ 
Yes along with her HBO video No Visible Bruises: 
The Katie Koestner Story on personal safety day. 

(Wednesday Sept. 20, lecture/noon to 1 p.m./ 
Student Center Lounge video 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
in the Student Center Theater at the Haverhill 
campus.) 

YMCA open house: 

Stop by the YMCA in Lawrence to check out 
the facilities available to NECC students. They 
have a great fitness center, pool, aerobics 
classes, basketball courts and more. The YMCA 
is preparing for a major renovation, which will 
make the opportunities even better. You can 
get a tour of the facilities, pick up your NECC/ 
YMCA pass, have access to the pool (11:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m.), a free aerobics class (12:15 to 1 p.m.) 
and refreshments. 

(Thursday Sept. 21, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Lawrence YMCA.) 

Freedom Shrine: 

The Freedom Shrine, which is being donated by the Haverhill Exchange 
Club, is a collection of 28 photographic reproductions of the most famous 
documents in American history from the Declaration of Independence to 
JFK's Inaugural. Come to the dedication. 

(Thursday Sept. 21, noon to 12:30 p.m./Student Center Lounge at the Haverhill 
campus.) 

“Face your Fears & Follow Your Passions”: 

Whether addressing the specific topic of disabilities or the broader 
issues of acceptance, determination and achievement, Dawn Blodgett, Ms. 
Wheelchair America 1994, lets people know the only true barrier in life is 
attitude. It is her positive attitude that she utilizes to empower her 
audience to face their fears and follow their passions. 

(Friday Sept. 22, noon to 1 p.m./Student Center Lounge at the Haverhill campus.) 

Concert: 

The Lawrence campus will be engulfed by the musical talents of Mitch 
Frazier. 

(Friday Sept. 22, 11:45 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Lawrence campus.) 

The Grand Finale: 

The Haverhill campus will be the location of Friends and Family Day 
where everyone of all ages can get together one last day and enjoy music 
by David Grover and Grover’s Gang who will play songs for children of all 
ages. See magicians perform, enjoy some great food at the cookout and free 
ice cream bar, have a last chance at the Gyrosphere and maybe find some 
great bargains at the giant flea market (8 a.m. to 3 p.m.) sponsored by the 
SGA. 

(Saturday Sept. 23, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Haverhill campus.) 
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Katie Koestner, a college 
freshman, had heen going 
out with a fellow student 
for several weeks. 
One night, after dinner at 

a restaurant, they went 
back to her dorm. 

by, The dispute over what 

J} happened next goes to the 

| core of an emotional 

national debate. 
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Dawn Blodgett - Miss Wheelchair America, 1993 
Speaking out 


File photo 
Dawn Blodgett, above, and KATIE KOESTNER, below, to lecture at Get With It Week. 
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Information session cc oie your x ran 


Friday, September 15 
at noon in the 
Student Center Theater 


Need access to a FAX machine? 


Both available in Student Activities 
F1i33/Haverhill or L105/Lawrence 


Free refreshments for those in attendance! 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Student Government Association 


fo 


Ce Siident Senate 
omination I” ctitions 


available in Student Activities 
F133 Haverhill or 105 Lawrence. 
All program areas open! 


Be a Member of a 
Winning Team! 


Program Committee |, 


Book acis & 


Music | 
Comedy > entertainment! 


Leciures we) 
Game Shows 
Novelty Acts 


Signed petitions due by noon 
September 28 
Student Activities office 


Be the one 
lo choose! 


ELECTION SCHEDULE 


Monday, October 2, 9am-1pm 


C-Building Lobby/Haverhill, Atrium/Lawrence 


Tuesday, October 3, 9am-1pm 


C-Building Lobby/Haverhill, Atrium/Lawrence 


Sign up or get info from: 


Arthur Signorelli 
Student Activities office, F135/Haverhill 
Norma Oriega-Canery 
Student Activities office, L105/Lawrence 
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Flexibility is another aspect of the school people 
seem to like. One can attend classes full-time or part- 
time. Non-credit courses allow students to test the 
waters before diving right into any particular pro- 
gram. 

Some students find themselves attending classes 
at NECC even before receiving their high school 
diploma. 

“I'm here to learn,” said Sierra Frank, a 
Newburyport High School student who is taking a 
writing course. “I’m interested in writing and I want 
to learn as much as possible while I’m here.” 

Alvin Huebner, Methuen High guidance depart- 
ment chairperson, said 75 percent of his students 
head off for NECC each year. He hopes to continue 
the association between Methuen High School and 
NECC. / 

“I have a student who is interested in studying 
theater, but Methuen High has no related courses. 
She is able to attend a night course at NECC.” 

Huebner sees value in bridging the gap between 
high schools and colleges. 

Once you've signed up for your courses and paid 
your tuition, the school and its teachers, as well as 
yourself are put to the test. Here are some of the 
grades current and former students handed out. 

“Northern Essex was great,” said the vice-presi- 
dent general manager of the Pawtucket Red Sox, Lou 
Schwechheimer. “Young students coming in to com- 
munity colleges are striving to get to the next level. 
NECC allows you to get to the next level.” 

“Tt gave me the foundation I needed to transfer to 
the University of Massachusetts and Harvard Univer- 
sity to prepare for my master’s degree,” Schwecheimer 
said. 

Schwechheimer credited Carl Beal, NECC’s ath- 
letic director, as a major influence in his choosing 
sports as a career. 

“It’s the best when an individual like Carl Beal can 
take an impressionable student and provide insight 
into the bigger picture.” 

One former student agrees that her education at 
NECC prepared her for pursuit of her bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctorate degrees. This student, who 
graduated from NECC’s registered nursing program 


with honors, has returned as the director of the . 


nursing program. 

“T've come full-circle,” said Sylvia Hallsworth, 
1995 outstanding alumni award recipient. 

“When I was attending NECC, it was still on 
Chadwick Street and the Vietnam War was going 
on,” she said. “I remember having to take final exams 
in church halls because of bomb threats. Things have 
changed a lot since then.” 

A former NECC journalism student, Bill Burke, 
now a senior writer for the Haverhill Gazette, believes 


(a) quality of instruction; 

(b) quality of faculty; 

(c) quality of academic programs; 

(d) course prices compared to other colleges; 

(e) respect for cultural diversity; 

(f) availability of tutorial services; 

(g) number of students in class; 

(h) condition of campus buildings and grounds; 

(i) adequacy of campus security/safety; 

(g) accuracy of college publications; 

Also stated in the report. . . 

NECC tuition and fees are the second lowest 
among the 15 community colleges in Massachusetts. 

The average student-to-faculty ratio at NECC is 
approximately 22:1 

The number of student applications to NECC is 
down 7 percent for fall 1995 from fall 1994. Overall 
for academic year 1995-1996 the college expects 
applications to be down by 5 percent. 

The college’s placement rate (as defined at the 
federal level) of 79 percent exceeds the statewide 
target of 60 percent. 

The report card also states goals for the upcoming 
semesters: 

(a) The college achieves the highest levels of 
accreditation for the institution as a whole and its 
individual programs where applicable. 

(b) The college is customer-driven and client- 
focused. 

(c) The college emphasizes achievement of perfor- 
mance outcomes which satisfy the needs of the 
students. 

(d) The college maintains high quality academic 


lege makes the grads 


Kicking back 


J. Grosky photo 


STUDENTS ENJOY a little quiet time before fall semester begins. The condition of the 
buildings and well-groomed campus are among the higher ranked aspects of the school. 


his education at NECC was an exceptional experi- 
ence. 

“Through the preparation I obtained at the Ob- 
server, | was able to jump in with professionals at the 
Boston Herald and succeed. If you utilize the training, 
you can make it,” he said. “I was one of a large 
percentage of students returning to school after 
having been in the work force. | thought of school as 
my final chance to do something with my life and I 
really applied myself.” 

Alana Sweic, Haverhill City Councilor and current 
NECC student, said she feels the college has a relaxed 
atmosphere. 

“I have felt very comfortable returning as a thiry- 
something student.” Sweic commented that she 
likes the number of political and social groups at the 
school. 

Not only does NECC have professors making a 
difference within the walls of the school, some are 
making an impact on a larger scale. 

Professor Mary DiGiovanni, human services pro- 
gram coordinator and president of the Council for 
Standards in Human Service Education, recently 
agreed to collaborate with Human Research Inc. to 
develop standards for human service employees that 
will lead to a national certification process based on 


program offerings responsive to the region. 

(e) The college ensures adequate enrollment in its 
programs 

(f) The college maintains a high quality, appropri- 
ately credentialed staff. 

(g) The college operates efficiently and effectively 

(h) The college strives to secure an adequate 
funding level and to diversify its funding base. 

(i) The college successfully pursues a diverse array 
of partnerships. 


competency. 

“Itis my hope that it is not only great exposure for 
the college but also beneficial to our students,” 
DiGiovanni said in a press release. “Our programs 
are right on target with what’s happening in the 
country and we can make new information available 
to the students,” she said. 

Another NECC faculty member joined other se- 
lected educators in Washington to deliver a message 
in person to President Clinton. 

Patricia A. McDermott, developmental studies 
professor, along with 10 other professors from across 
the nation, spoke with President Clinton about pro- 
posed education budget cuts. 

McDermott is particularly concerned about los- 
ing Pell grants for developmental courses such as the 
English as a Second Language Program. 

“This was a great honor for Patty and for Northern 
Essex. We feel very proud that one of our fine 
educators was selected to be part of this informa- 
tional forum,” Dimitry said in a recent memo. 

Each individual has his or her own reasons for 
choosing to attend NECC. Whether it be for its low 
cost, its sporting or social clubs or the professional- 
ism of its educators, according to this sampling of 
opinions, NECC seems to be making the grade. 


card reveals problems in spite of high mark 


NECC reports reassessment has already taken 
place: 

(a) eleven degree and six certificate programs 
underwent revision; 

(b) four programs were deleted from the cur- 
riculum and 11 were placed on temporary hold; 

(c) nine new courses were developed (and ten 
revised) ranging from Survey of Music (Ancient to 
Modern Times) to Windows Programming and 
Computer Applications and the Law. 


1992/93 Status of Graduates - One Year After Graduation 
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Some LD services may ee 
improve this semester eee x 


@ Location and funding 
issues partially resolved 
as the pilot program is 
set to begin 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
Features Editor 


proved the hiring of a learning disabil- 

ities specialist. Many viewed this as a 
positive development. But strings attached 
to the funding may keep some students 
from receiving direct services. 

This capped an almost two-year effort by 
those in academic support services and the 
Office for Students with Disabilities (OSD). 

In years past, numerous faculty and staff 
members cited the need for more compre- 
hensive service for the estimated 200 stu- 
dents affected by learning disabilities. With 
input from students, OSD director Rubin 
Russell, and Nancy Nickerson, Noreen Grady 
and Gene Wintner from academic services 
wrote the proposal. Wintner also serves as 
chairman of the All College Council execu- 
tive committee. 

A memo issued by Dimitry in May to 
Wintner calls for $21,500 to fund a half- 
time learning disabilities specialist. The 
position is made possible by federal voca- 
tional education money, the memo states. 

Calling it a modest effort, Dimitry said 
the specialist would concentrate on two 
tasks: “Enhancement of faculty capacity to 
recognize and accommodate wherever pos- 
sible the needs of those students; and de- 
sign an implementation ofa pilot program 
of support services for a limited sample of 
identified students enrolled in selected vo- 
cational funded courses. 

“If successful, this project may have 
many comprehensive and long-range ben- 
efits for our students,” he said. 

Prior to Dimitry’s approval, funding and 
location issues dogged the proposal. Those 
in academic services, hoped the specialist 
would be located in Spurk Hall. They argued 
that they had more contact with learning 
disabled students on a more frequent basis, 
but Russell objected. 

Officially, the responsibility for attend- 
ing LD students’ needs is through his office 
in F-building. Wrangling between both de- 
partments has finally abated. For now, the 
specialist will work under the auspices of 
OSD. 

Nickerson called OSD the logical place 
for the specialist, but said she hopes the 
person will spend some time in Spurk Hall. 

“This is where the students are,” 
Nickerson said. 

The learning disabilities specialist open- 
ing was posted by the personnel depart- 
ment July 20. The job calls for 25-30 hours 
weekly; funding for the position will end in 
August 1996. Applicants for the position 
must hold a master’s degree in learning 
disabilities, special education, psychology 
or a related field. 

A screening committee, headed by 
Russell includes Wintner, Grady and Susan 
J. Martin, OSD personnel services coordina- 
tor. After reviewing the candidates, the 
committee will make its recommendation 
to Norman J. Landry, dean of students. 
Dimitry will make the final decision. Russell 
remains optimistic that the position will be 
filled by the middle of September. 

Despite a rocky relationship between 


IE May, President John R. Dimitry ap- 


Graduate Speaks Out 


OSD and academic support in the past, 
Wintner praised Russell for allowing others 
into the selection process. 

“Rubin very much wanted us included 
even though he was under no obligation to 
do so,” Wintner said. 

The position calls for an estimated 25- 
30 hours, but Russell said only seven hours 
will be strictly allotted for direct student 
service with the time remaining for staff 
development, meaning this person will help 
the college learn about learning disabilities 
through workshops, seminars and indi- 
vidual consultations. 

Because this is a pilot program, how the 
eligible vocational education program stu- 
dents get selected remains to be seen, Russell 
said. 

“This is the way the grant was written, 
and it’s how we got the funds,” Russell said. 
“It doesn’t matter whether it’s appropriate 
or not; this is what we have to work with.” 

Although Russell said this arrangement 
may not be satisfactory for all, many stu- 
dents will benefit from the increased staff 
development efforts planned for the cur- 
rent school year. He also said learning 
disabled students with the proper docu- 
mentation can still get service from OSD. 

No one will get less service, he said, 
adding that OSD will be as creative as it can 
while still remaining within the legal con- 
fines of the state department of education. 

Eligibility requirements imposed on 
some students also concerns Wintner. But 
he, like Russell, sees this as a trial program. 
Wintner hopes that if successful, next year 
the program will be open to all students. 

“Even if you don’t receive direct service 
this year, at least you'll get help through 
the structure,” Wintner said. 

Wintner said faculty members will now 
have an LD specialist on campus to consult 
with regardless of a student’s program. 
Wintner said he is happy about the progress 
made so far but remains cautious. If the LD 
person is not perceived as helpful and pro- 
ductive, perhaps there might be trouble 
with funding in the future, Winter said. 

Both Grady and Nickerson said they are 
happy progress has been made on this 
issue. 

“I think it’s a good start. | see this person 
as a real advocate for learning disabled 
students,” Grady said. 

Nickerson said she is thrilled that a 
learning disabilities specialist will be on 
campus. She called it a small step, but one 
in the right direction. 

“It’s not fair now that direct service isn’t 
available for all students. But it wasn’t fair 
that we didn’t have anything for learning 
disabled students for a long time.” 

For recent NECC graduate John DiGloria 
(liberal arts-recreation), seeking on-cam- 
pus help for his learning disabilities was 
upsetting and frustrating. Despite severe 
learning disabilities and some hearing loss, 
he earned high honors. Still, he faults the 
school for not providing adequate support 
for him and other students with learning 
disabilities. 

“Without help from the outside, | 
wouldn’t have graduated from here,” 
DiGloria said. 

And he is not convinced hiring a part- 
time specialist is worthwhile because of the 
limitations. It looks good politically, but if 
the needs ofall LD students are not met, it’s 
a fallacy, he said. 

“It’s like buying an automobile with one 
tire. It's not any good until you have all 
four.” 


“Without help from the outside, 
I wouldn’t have graduated | 

from here,” DiGloria said. 
Still, he faults the school for 

not providing adequate support 

for him and others. 


D. Miller photo 


Careful review 


OSD DIRECTOR Rubin Russell and personnel services coordinator Susan 
J. Martin discuss the new learning disabilities specialist position. 


BRADFORD 
COLLEGE 


announces... 


MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS 
with a G.P.A. of 3.2 or better 

and 60 credits for transferring 

to Bradford. 


VALUE: $7,040 EACH! 


Merit Scholarships are available for transfer students from: 
NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
NORTH SHORE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BRISTOL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CASTLE COLLEGE 


= Small classes 
@ 12:1 Student/Faculty Ratio 
Affordable education 
International student body 
= No commute to Boston 


+ Plenty of parking 


Financial aid is available for 
other transfer students as well. 
Call Bradford’s transfer counselor, 
KATHY BRESNAHAN 
800 / 336-6448 
if you have questions. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 
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A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
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College aids women returning to school 


@ Information fair 
strives to ease anxieties 
of new female students 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Features Editor 


Come as you are, and the Women’s 

Resource Network will give you the red 
carpet treatment to get you started. 

“The WRN is open everyday; you can 
have coffee, talk to others,” said Joan 
Patrakis, a WRN representative. “I want to 
hear how you're doing, so do drop in.” 

At an information fair titled, “Women 
Returning To School,” women of all ages 
received books and pamphlets designed to 
encourage them to sign up for classes, and 
take the first step in changing their lives. 

Women like MaryAnn McGonagle want 
to head into the work force after being 
home with children for many years. 

“J like the flexible schedule,” she said. “I 
would only be able to take one course a 
semester right now. I’ve been out of school 
so long that I worry about how to just get 
going, and how I will meet deadlines.” 

Concerns like these give people who 
work at the Women’s Resource Network a 
reason to keep going. 


|: you are a woman, NECC wants you. 


Features 


“When you return to school you dis- 
cover wonderful things about yourself,” 
Patrakis said. “Many women feel frightened 
and overwhelmed at the idea of returning 
to school. I want them to know that they 
won't go through this alone. At the WRN, 
we will provide information, support, and 
workshops to help them make it.” 

Dolly Pariseau, who returned to college 
last semester, began with a support group 
because she was scared to get started. 

“I didn’t have a good experience at 
school,” she said. “NECC gave me confi- 
dence. The teachers are so supportive; they 
want you to succeed.” 

Linda Comeau, assistant director of ad- 
missions, emphasized the flexibility of NECC 
courses and the easy open-door policy. 

“The application is simple to fill out,” 
she said. “It’s easy to get in, but you have to 
work to get out.” 

Comeau made it clear that it was not 
necessary at first to know exactly what you 
wanted to do. She encouraged the audience 
to just take the first step, to begin with an 
English composition course, accounting, or 
computer maintenance and repair. 

“When you don’t like something, you 
narrow down what you don’t want to do,” 
she said. “This is a positive thing because 
you start to know what you do want to do 
then. We believe that education should be 
available to all. The application is simple to 
fill out, it has only two sides.” 


“The application is 
simple to fill out,” 
Comeau said. “It’s easy 
to get in, but you have 
to work to get out. We 
believe that education 
should be available to 
all.” 


Help will be given to women who feel 
nervous about filling out the forms. 

Women who already have a place in che 
work force can come back. Cathy Poirier, an 
accountant, is thinking of becoming a nurse. 
She had her initial training at NECC seven 
years ago and remembers the teachers as 
being very good. 

“This presentation was excellent,” she 


Welcome back! 


We love your comments and hope to hear from you soon. Call our news 
tip hotline (ext. 2634) today with story ideas and have a great semester! 


said. “The cost is a very big issue for me 
now. I know if you want something bad 
enough, you can fit it into your schedule.” 

“Over 60 percent of our students are 
female,” said Allen Felisberto, registrar. 
“The majority are at least 25 to 30 years-old. 
There is an ever-changing face of students. 
The days of going to registration and seeing 
500 high school students are gone.” 


e¢ DELI 


¢ TROPICANA JUICES 


¢ FULL SALAD BAR 
* FRESH BAKED PIZZA 


CORPORATE CHEFS CAFE 


Open Monday-Friday 


Breakfast: 7 - 10.30 a.m. 


¢ DAILY LUNCH SPECIALS 


¢ COLUMBO FROZEN YOGURT 


Lunch: 10:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
snacks & Beverages: 1:30 - 2:30 p.m. 


¢ SNAPPLE BEVERAGES 
¢ FRIENDLY’S ICE CREAM 


¢ LEGAL SEAFOOD’S 


CLAM CHOWDER 


ison ocdarvteal 


* CHARBROILED CHICKEN & BURGERS 
* COOKIES EXPRESS 
¢ ARIZONA ICED TEA 


Located in the Student Center Building: 2nd Floor 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Look to the classics 
for a rewarding read 


@ Steinbeck, Bradbury 
remain literary kings in 
contemporary book race 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


emember those dreaded high school 

summer reading lists? Think back. 

They were all the same long and 
boring books thwarted upon uninterested 
teenagers by the Mr. Smith’s of earlier 
school years. 

Requests for novels by Hemingway, 
Shakespeare, Whitman and the Bronte sis- 
ters dominated librarians, while Cliff's Notes 
left the 300-plus page texts like Chaucer's 
Cantebury Tales and Dante’s Inferno altogether 
unread. 

Today, knowledge and education are 
trendy, causing bookstores and college li- 
braries to become popular hangouts. More 
people now realize that reading is essential 
toward building a powerful vocabulary. 
Perhaps even more importantly, they read 
for enjoyment. 

Although the New York Times Best Sellers 
List recommends promising new novels each 
month, the desire to peruse classic books 
still burns within many readers. What these 
newly transfigured bookworms want to 
apprehend are the books they couldn't ap- 
preciate years before. 

Here are four classic novels worth read- 
ing: 

@ The Grapes of Wrath by John 
Steinbeck: Perhaps the most brilliant Ameri- 
can writer of this century, Steinbeck de- 
picts a western family driven from their 
Oklahoma farm ina touching and stunning 
work. 

Never has a novel so completely demon- 
strated the crushing blows the Great De- 
pression forced upon so many farmers, 
migrants and minorities. Steinbeck easily 
conveys his readers to experience life on 
the road with the Joad family. 

Driven from their home by increasing 


agricultural pursuits, the Joads venture to 
California with dreams of “gold and grapes.” 
They soon realize, however, that life isn’t 
that sweet. 

@ Anne of Green Gables by L.M. Mont- 
gomery: A touching novel for all ages, Anne 
Shirley, a red-headed orphan, charms her 
way into the hearts of a surprised Matthew 
and Marilla Cuthbert and all of Avonlea. 

Deciding to adopt a boy from the United 
States to help tend the fields, the Cuthberts 
mistakenly receive Anne from the orphan- 
age instead. 

Full of wit, creativeness and idealism, 
the Cuthberts keep Anne and spend the rest 
of their days raising her “properly.” 

Anne’s mischievous ways tend to get her 
in repetitive trouble, but nobody could ever 
picture “life without her.” 

@ Uncle Tom's Cabin by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe: A fiery and controversial novel 


_prompted by the passage of the Fugitive 


Slave Act in 1850, Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a 
compelling piece that examines not only 
the feelings of both slaves and free blacks, 
but those of the plantation owners as well. 

Destined to spread the word of Jesus 
Christ, Tom, “aman of humanity,” has been 
labeled the first black hero in American 
fiction. The novel depicts the agony of beat- 
ings, whippings and death, families being 
torn apart, and how not-so-free free blacks 
are treated in the North. 

Packed with tremendous symbolism, 
heroism and honestly, Stowe was surely a 
writer ahead of her time. 

@ Fahrenheit 451 by Ray Bradbury: 
Although quick and easy to read, Bradbury 
fully examines the tremendous power of 
censorship through a twisted and unusual 
story about firefighters who burn books for 
a living. 

Packed with frightening enthusiasm, 
Bradbury uses Guy Montag as his scapegoat 
in an insane world of “talking walls” and 
“silent conversations.” 

His novel magnifies what happens to 
society when political mayhem heightens. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


¢ Sterile Disposable Probes 
* Doctor Referred 
«Men & Women 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Newburyport 
508-465-1898 


* é 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 


Kathy Sears, R.E. 


Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport ~hotos 
Frames 

Enlargements 


Same day developing 


290 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


ELECTROLYSIS 


Permanent Hair Removal 


Beautiful Eyes 
Need 
Beautiful Brows 


Your eyes can be deeply 
enhanced by customized 
eyebrow shaping 
and contouring 


Curtis Electrology recre. 
*” Main Street (Rte. 125), 
Haverhill 372-1165 
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Make The Transfer Connection 
Next Stop: 


- 


For More Information, 
Please Call 508-837-5100. 


cher Stowe 


Merrimack College 


Liberal Arts 


* Economics 

* English 

¢ Fine Arts 

+ History 

* Philosophy 

* Political Science 
+ Psychology 

* Religious Studies 
* Sociology 


Business Administration 


+ Accounting 

« Business Economics 
* Finance 

+ International Business 
* Management 

* Marketing 


Science And Engineering 


* Biochemistry 

* Biology 

* Chemistry 

+ Civil Engineering 

* Computer Science 

* Electrical and Computer Engineering 

* Environmental Sciences 

* Medical Technology/Health Science 

* Physics 

* Sports Medicine: 
Athletic Training 
Exercise and Physiology 
Pre-physical Therapy 

Special Programs 

+ Elementary Education 

+ Middle School Education 

* Secondary Education 

+ Pre-Dental 

+ Pre-Law 

+ Pre-Medical 

* Study Abroad 
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Top 10 


MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 


“THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUBMISSION, THAT'S GREAT, TYRELL, WHY 
IT WAS VERY FUNNY! ALTHOUGH DIDN'T YOU TELL ME YOU 

WE CAN NOT ACCEPT IT, WE WISH SUBMITTED A SHORT STORY ? 
YOU THE BEST OF LUCK ELSEWHERE.” 


: | 
Current Singles | 


1. Seal: Kiss From A Rose (Warner) 
2. Coolio Featuring L.V.: Gangsta Para- 
dise (MCA) 
3. Vanessa Williams: Colors Of The Wind 
(Hollywood) 
4. Shaggy: Bombastic (Virgin) 
5. Monkenstef: He’s Mine (Outburst/ 
Island) 
6. Luniz: I Got 5 On It (Noo Trybe) 
7. All-4-One: I Can Love You Like That 
(Blitzz/Atlantic) 
| 8. Hootie and The Blowfish: Only 
Wanna Be With You (Atlantic) 
; 9. Montell Jordan: Somethin’ 4 Da Honeyz 

G | (PMP/RAL/Island) 

10. Junior M.A.F.L.A.: Player’s Anthem 
(Big Beat/Atlantic) 


I DIDN'T, MOM, I 
APPLIED FORA 
CREDIT CARD/ 


4 Mms Boyz @ aol.com 


CKERIN 


IM (..BUT IM LOOKING MAYBE LOOKING "W | (NOSE? I'D SAY IT RUINS 
DIRECTLY Al THe an ‘| AT THe MOON.. DIRECTLY Al Ine I] | | YouR SENSE OF HUMOR. [ob ae 
CAN RUIN <; THAT RUINS? YOUR NOSE! ; : : 1. Monkenstef: He’s Mine (Outburst/ 
. Island) 
” efi 2. Faith: You Used To Love Me (Bad Boy/ 
Arista) 


3. D’Angelo: Brown Sugar (EMI) 

4. Junior M.A.FI.A.: Player’s Anthem 
(Big Beat/Atlantic) 

5. Xscape: Feels So Good (So So Def] 
Columbia) 

6. After 7: ‘Till You Do Me Right (Virgin) 
7. AZ: Sugar Hill (EMI) 


may ee nts 
al bas H 8. Pure Soul: We Must-Be In Love (Step 
Sun/Interscope) 
9. Brian McKnight: On The Down Low 
(Mercury) 


Spyiz, 10. Montell Jordan: Somethin’ 4 Da 
bang Honeyz (PMP/RAL|Island) 

4 ICE CREAM CONE WITH YOU, 

Current Movies 

1. Mortal Kombat 
2. Dangerous Minds 
3. A Walk In The Clouds 
4. Something To Talk About 
5. Babe 
6. Waterworld 
7. The Net 
8. Apollo 13 
9. A Kid In King Arthur’s Court 
10. The Baby-Sitters Club 


C100 oy sng Aeenewe mee ee ew my comers. 
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1 ] Ldowt want ~] S Tear “yt This Week in History 
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+ y W Ni SS \ \ \ } write “The Star Spangled Banner” 

Ne YT RS t \ AEN “ ik when the fort withstood the assault 

N N SN G \ and the United States flag still waved 

— N Ne aN. ie \ “You weren't much for proudly above it. 

+ ho u ANGE change back then Sept. 14: In 1901, President Will- 

either.” iam McKinley, who had been shot 

: eight days previously by anarchist 
“Y ae soe | fy Ome On... “ie Leon Czolgosz, died. 

N E N N N your Students will N In 1940, the first military draft to 

N ae N ; \ : N be Bee in a time of peace was ap- 

NZ ESSE N N N proved. 

: ‘\ : yt NaS \ Sept.15: In 1959, Nikita 
Dpiee N \ WN \ N \ Khrushchev, Premier of the Soviet 
. N Lat N Xen \ \ \ Union, made history when he set foot 
rs WN \ NN N in the United States for an unprec- 

‘ : ' y y \ edented visit. 

N N N N : 

ios in Es : "You certainly have awell- | casrontfrom Plymouth, England,with | 
equipped: workbench. a ship full of Puritan separatists from 


the Church of England bound for the 
New World in search of religious 
freedom. Their original destination 
was the colony of Virginia. 

In 1915, a treaty was agreed upon 
which made Haiti a virtual U.S. pro- 
tectorate. 

In 1920, a bomb exploded on Wall 
Street in New York City claiming 30 
lives and injuring 100 people. The 
| damage was estimated at $2 million. 

In 1991, all charges against Oliver 
North, a key figure in the Iran Contra 
affair, were dropped and the case was 
officially terminated. 

— 7 3 Sept. 17: In 1787, delegates to the 
) XS Constitutional convention finally 


1995 by King Features Syndicate, 


KK adopted the Constitution after four 


lke Se 
In 1911, C.P. Rodgers began the 


= oe 
OAC MS SANA RN 0 0 ; S first transcontinental airplane flight, 
“SS 


taking off from New York, bound for 


months of heated debate. 
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aS oS es 
Celtics take mystique, 
banners to new arena 


@ In 49 years, the Boston 
Garden hosted a dynasty 
no franchise can eclipse 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


he Boston Garden was frequently vis- 

ited by rock n’ roll bands, circuses, 

wrestling and boxing events. But the 
Garden will always be remembered as home 
to the greatest franchise in NBA history: The 
Boston Celtics. 

During the 49 years the Celtics called the 
Garden “home,” Boston enjoyed raising 16 
championship banners to the rafters. 

While many players came and went, the 
green and white were blessed over the years 
with more legends than one has fingers on 
a pair of hands. 

The ’50s gave fans the talents of Bill 
Russell and Bob Cousy. The '60s brought 
John Havlicek, who helped the Celtics win 
nine championships during their decade of 
dominance. Dave Cowens came in the ’70s. 
And the decade this generation would re- 
member most, the ‘80s, included Kevin 
McHale, Robert Parish and Larry Bird. 

“The Big Three,” as they were appropri- 
ately called, stand as one of the most domi- 
nant front-court trios in NBA history. 

Bird, arguably the greatest player to ever 
wear the green and white, captivated sports 
fans everywhere with his unique style and 
tremendous impact on the game of basket- 
ball. 

McHale’s low-post moves made defend- 
ers look silly; Parish had his rainbow jumper; 
and Bird had deadly shooting range. Only 
the Los Angeles Lakers could match Boston’s 
intensity and talent. Everyone would mark 
their calenders for the date the Celtics and 
Lakers hooked up. 

Regular season games were played like 
playoff games. The match-ups included 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, James Worthy, A.C. 
Green, Byron Scott and Magic Johnson vs. 
Parish, McHale, Danny Ainge, Dennis 
Johnson and Bird. 

Individual battles got ferocious at times, 
and one might have gotten the better of the 
other, but each game was played like it was 
the last each warrior would play. The Lakers 
vs. the Celtics is one of sports greatest rival- 
ries. 

The Garden's famous parquet floor took 
a beating from many legendary feet, but in 
time, each pair of feet became slower and 
could not play at the level they were used to. 
Each player would thrill the crowds with 
their last great pass or their last great shot, 
then retirement took the Celtic greats away- 
one by one. 

Cousy departed in '63, Russell in ’69 and 
Bird in '93, ina retirement ceremony like no 
other. Their numbers all hang silently along 
the rafters for generations to look up and 
remember the memories each player left 
behind. 

Great moments occurred in the Garden 
almost nightly during the glory years. Plays 
worthy enough to put on a highlight film 
repeated themselves, again and again: the 
steals by Havlicek and Bird, that won playoff 
games; Dominique Wilkins scoring 50 points 
only to see “Larry Legend” equally trading 
baskets in one of the greatest one-on-one 
duels in history. 

There was Bird smacking his head on the 
floor in a playoff game against the Indiana 
Pacers, leaving the game, then returning in 
the second half to a stunned sellout crowd, 


Garden Memory 


} 
“Each player would | 
thrill the crowds with 
their last great pass or 
their last great shot, 

then retirement took the 
Celtic greats away one 

by one.” 


leading his team to victory. 

These are only a few of the great mo- 
ments in the Garden, but as with all great 
franchises there are also sad moments, most 
happening in recent years in particular with 
the unexpected deaths of Len Bias and Reggie 
Lewis. 

The Celtics drafted the talented Bias, 
from the University of Maryland as the sec- 
ond pick overall in the 1986 NBA Draft: Two 
days later, he died of an apparent cocaine 
overdose. 

During a playoff game against the Char- 
lotte Hornets, Lewis collapsed to the floor, 
holding his chest. He died on July 27, 1993 of 
heart complications, after a shooting ses- 
sion at Brandeis College. 

From then on, fans would never see him 
take another 20-foot jumper or watch him 
playing in his second, third or fourth all-star 
game. He was the Celtics leader on and off 
the court. He was a blossoming player, seem- 
ingly ready for stardom. Sadly, that is how 
he will be remembered. 

Out ofa possible 1,709 games, the Celtics 
have won an incredible 1,287, a .753 win- 
ning percentage in the Garden. The legend- 
ary Red Auerbach coached most of the victo- 
ries and has been around to see them all. 

The Celtics’ new home, the FleetCenter, 
is modernized, seats more people and just 
plain looks better than the old Garden. 

It will take some time for the FleetCenter 
to gain the mystique and magic that the 
Garden carried for so many years. And that’s 
what will be missed most. 


. 3 a ies: i> 

End of an era 
Photo courtesy of Haverhill Gazette 

FORMER CELTIC Kevin McHale complains to officials about the Detroit 


Pistons’ rough defense during game 3 of their 1989 playoff series. McHale 
now serves as the Minnesota Timberwolves’ assistant general manager. 


per book. 


EXTRA! 
EXTRA! 


| “Ahisaeeane MORGASAMINGS 
for you... An Average of $3.75 


Books are priced 
showing both the 
original and the 
discounted price. 
We always ring up the 


discounted price... 


New textbooks are 


discounted whee from the 


publisher's list price at the 
Northern Essex Community 
College bookstore! 


Northern Essex Community College Bookstore 


which helps you stretch 


your dollar even more! 
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Memories will move with Bruins to FleetCenter 


@ New coach, old fans 
support should make 
Garden transition 
smoother than ice 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


he old proverb “I went to a fight anda 
hockey game broke out,” is history, at 
least in the Boston Garden. 

There will be no more bench-clearing 
brawls, bare-knuckle assaults, or referee 
bashing; however, there will be hockey-one 
more time. 

The Bruins 67-year reign in the old barn 
all comes to an end Sept. 26 when they take 
on Montreal. This preseason game sets the 
stage to close the building the same as it 
opened. 

So, the Bruins didn’t open the Garden. 
Yes, they played second fiddle to a boxing 
card consisting of Dorchester native “Honey 
Boy” Finnegan’s win over Featherweight 
Champion Andre Routis ina non-title match. 

The Bruins would have the last laugh, 
however, for it was their games that brought 
in a steady cash flow, and it was their sport 
fans fell in love with. 

Now,. after 67 years of playing in the 
Garden, the Bruins must move next door to 
the FleetCenter. Easy to find, but when at 
the front doors, it will be tough to go inside. 

Shawmut Center...Fleet Forum...Fleet- 
Center: all three names are fine for a sports 
complex if in another city, but in Boston 
only one name will suffice for the Bruins’ 
home-Boston Garden, or more adequately 
put, the New Boston Garden. ‘ 

This historic building harbored many 


In its heyday, 


@ Boston bids farewell 
to sports mecca and 
years of nostalgia, as 
lights go out for good 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Sports Editor 


T's Boston Garden, known mainly for 
its rich tradition of diligent play on 
the parquet and glorious moments on 
ice, will forever be remembered not just for 
the Bruins or Celtics but also for the diver- 
sity of its visiting occupants. 

From the opening boxing match to the 
end of the Grateful Dead, the Garden has 
hosted a plethora of events worth watching. 

Some of the main shows were not even 
sports related. Former presidents Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
John F. Kennedy held political rallies for avid 
followers to show their admiration. 

The World Wrestling Federation is a huge 
part of the Garden's history. It was sucha big 
part that Hulk Hogan, WWF great and fan 
favorite, starred many times and 
demonstarted his most memorable feat by 
escaping the Iron Sheiks “Camel Clutch” 
(Hogan is the only man to ever truly achieve 
this). ; 

Musicians such as the Beatles, Rolling 
Stones and Nat King Cole took center stage, 
but in center ring was the Grateful Dead. 
The circus clowns, high wire acts, and death 
defying escapes were also popular shows. 

Such great bands will be overshadowed 
by the best thing since apple pie, the rodeo. 
This ingenious idea, brought to the Garden 
courtesy of Gene Autry, has to be the most 
admired show ever. * 

Well maybe not, that is if Billy Graham 
has a say, and of course, he did in an 
inspiring sermon on returning to old-time 
religion. 

Old-time religion in this area are the 
Bruins — Celtics - Garden and though many 
other events have occurred nothing else 
matters. As Nat King Cole would say, no 
matter how the Garden falls, it is unforget- 
table. 

What follows is a sampling of the varied 


Hall of Famers, from Eddie Shore to Milt 
Schmidt and his Kraut Line partners of Woody 
Dumart and Bobby Bauer. 

Then Bobby Orr and Phil Esposito set the 
stage for future Hall members Ray Bourque, 
Cam Neely, Adam Oates and new arrival 
Kevin Stevens which gives one an idea of the 
talent the Garden has been hosting over the 
years. 

Fans feel a new building is a great idea; a 
franchise as glorified as the Bruins should be 
playing in a first-rate facility. 

There is a problem, however. Just be- 
cause people feel a new facility would be 
great doesn’t mean they all want one. 

Attending a game in the Old Garden 
meant going home slightly distraught after 
a loss, or getting a poor seat behind a steel 
pole (which won't be a problem in the New 
Garden), but for the most part the place was 
packed with people who loved sports and 
the added effect of the Garden mystique. 

This mystique was present in three re- 
markable contests: Nov. 20, 1928; May 10, 
1970; and May 15, 1990. The first, Bruins vs. 
Canadiens, was opening night of the Boston 
team in the old barn, truly sparked one of 
hockey’s oldest rivalries. 

The Bruins lost the game 1-0, but nobody 
will forget Boston vs. Montreal and the great 
games these teams have endured. 

May 10, 1970, probably the greatest day 
in Garden history was when Fred Cusick 
said,“Bobby Orr behind the net to (Derek) 
Sanderson to Orr- Bobby Orr scores and the 
Boston Bruins have won the Stanley Cup!” 

This description along with Orr’s flight 
through the air after scoring the game win- 
ning goal will forever be remembered. 

One of the greatest moments in Garden 
history allows one to forget such awe in- 
spired performances which end in defeat. 
On May 15, 1990, Petr Klima of the Edmonton 


Oilers put the puck in 
the net at 15:13 of the 
third overtime giving 
the Oilers the 3-2 win. 

Despite the three 
overtimes it took to 
finish and the dehy- 
drating of Craig 
Janney, the flickering 
of the lights contrib- 
uted the most mys- 
tique to the game. 

This situation, oc- 
curring just two years 
after the infamous 
lights-out game, 
caused many a heart 
to stop, but in the end 
it was found to be just 
the vapor lights and 
play resumed in 25 
minutes, 

The loss of game 
one (the longest ever 
recorded game in 
Stanley Cup finals his- 
tory) as well as 
Janney’s problems 
helped the Bruins lose 
the series in five 
games. 

The Boston Gar- 
den, or as Will 
McDonough puts it, 
“The House That Orr 
Gilt,” will never be 
forgotten. When the 
Garden is finally 
closed with a pre- 
season rematch of the first game played on 
Garden ice between the Bruins and Canadiens 
on Sept. 26, two things are certain. 

The colors worn on this day will be Black 


Honoring a legend 


Photo courtesy of The Eagle-Tribune 


BOSTON GARDEN icon Bobby Orr relives his “Banner 
Years” while sitting alongside a wooden replica 
sculpted by Armand LaMontage. 


and Gold, but whether for mourning or 
team spirit one thing is definite for this the 
Boston Garden, parting will be such sweet 
sorrow. 


Boston Garden hosted ‘circus’ of events 


events to take place in the Boston Garden. 
1920s 

Nov. 17, 1928: The doors of the famed 
Boston Garden opened to a crowd of 14,000 
fans to witness Dorchester’s “Honey Boy” 
Finnegan win anon-title, featherweight bout 
vs. opponent Andre Routis. 

April 22, 1929: The Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey Circus presents its first 
Garden show. 

1930s 

Dec. 5-7, 1935: A winter sports carnival 
fills the building with a five-story ski jump 
and a 200-foot tree-lined ski trail. 

April 16, 1939: The Bruins beat the 
Mapleleafs, 3-1, to win their second Stanley 
Cup, the first on Garden ice. 

1940s 

Oct. 30, 1940: President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt holds a rally in which he promises 
no American boys will be sent across the 
Atlantic to fight Germany in World War II. 

Nov. 16, 1946: The Celtics of the National 
Basketball Association win their first game 
at the Garden, 53-49 against the Toronto 


1. What Dodger pitcher holds the rookie 
record for strikeouts in a season? 

2. In 1994, what player led Major League 
Baseball in bases per hit? 

3. In what year did Lou Gehrig win the triple 
crown? 

4.What former Red Sox player holds the 
Major League record for batting average in 
World Series play? 

5.During what years did Cal Ripken Jr. col- 
lect 200 hits? } 

6. How many rushing titles did Walter Payton 
win? 

7.How old was Hall of Famer Jim Brown 
when he retired? 

8. Who was the last National League player 
to hit 50 home runs in a season? 
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Huskies. 

1950s 

Aug. 27,1951: Brockton’s Rocky Marciano, 
one of boxing’s greats, knocks out Fred 
Beshore in the fourth round. 

Aug. 15, 1957: The Celtics win their first 
NBA Championship, 125-123 in double over- 
time over the St. Louis Hawks. 

1960s 

Sept. 12, 1964: The Beatles perform a 
quick 31-minute show. 

April 15, 1965: Johnny Most cries out the 
infamous, “Havlicek stole the ball!,” as the 
Celts defeat Philadelphia 110-109 to advance 
to the finals for a later championship vs. the 
Lakers. 

1970s 

July 18-19, 1972: A jammed arena waits 
until 12:45 a.m. for the start of the Rolling 
Stones concert, a delay due to Keith Richards’ 
and Mick Jagger’s arrest in Rhode Island a 
day earlier. 

Jan. 9, 1979: Bruins great and National 
Hockey League Hall of Fame defenseman, 
Bobby Orr, watches his No. 4 get raised to the 


rafters and receives the Garden’s longest 
ever standing ovation. 

1980s 

June 8, 1986: The Celtics defeat the Hous- 
ton Rockets, 114-97, to win their 16th NBA 
title, the last to date. 

May 24, 1988: A faulty transformer turns 
out the lights on a sellout crowd at 16:37 of 
the second period of the fourth game in the 
Stanley Cup finals between the Bruins and 
Oilers. The game, tied at three, is replayed in 
Edmonton, with the B’s losing. 

1990s 

Feb. 4, 1993: Larry Bird Night greets em- 
cee Bob Costas and ‘Celtic Killer’ Magic 
Johnson as Bird’s No. 33 is retired. 

April 21, 1995: Dozens of Celtic greats, 
including Bill Russell, Bob Cousy, Red 
Auerbach and Larry Bird join on the parquet 
at halftime of the last regular season NBA 
game at the Garden. 

On Sept. 29-30, a “Grand Finale” of enter- 
tainment is planned for the closing of the 
Boston Garden and its memories. The 
FleetCenter opens on Oct. 1. 


Intramural Calendar 


ACTIVITY 

Health Fitness 
Coed Aerobics 
Red Sox Game 


Gita: 
Fall 


LENGTH OFEVENT 
Fall/fitness 
Sem. 

1 Night Event/5 pm Depart 


STARTING DATE 
Wednesday,Sept.6 
Friday, Sept.8 
Friday, Sept. 22 


center 
12 -1 pm 


Men’s 3 on 3 B-ball 
Women’s 3 on 3 B-ball 
3 PT. Foul Shooting 


Cross Country Fun Run 
PAR 3 Golf 


Fall Sem. 11 -1 pm 

Fall Sem. 11 -1 pm 

Conclusion of 3 on 3 

1 Day Event/ 11 am 

1 Day Event/ 11 am 

Football Fall Sem./ 11 - 1. pm 

Hiking 1 Day Event/ 8 am 
Hockey 1 Day Event 

INight Only/ Time TBA 

Trail Bike Ride 1 Day: Event/ 11] sam 

Ping Pong Tourney 1 Day Event 

Pool Tourney 1 Day Event 

Dart Tourney 1 Day Event 

Decorate Game Room _ 1 Day Event/ 11 am 

Cooed Volleyball 1 Day Event/ 11 - 1 pm 

Intramurals/Games 1 Day Event 


Flag 
Mountain 

RollerBlade 
Haunted Sleigh Ride 


Monday, Sept. 25 
Monday, Sept. 25 
Sign Up 
Monday, Sept. 25 
Monday, Oct. 2 
Monday, Oct. 2 
Saturday, Oct. 14 
Monday, Oct. 16 
Friday, Oct. 27 
Monday, Nov. 6 
Monday, Nov. 6 
Monday, Nov. 13 
Monday, Nov. 20 
Monday, Nov. 20 
Monday, Dec. 4 
Monday, Dec. 11 
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Recycling plans 


delayed 


® NECC is just 1 of 4 Bay 
State community colleges 
without a program to 
collect paper, recyclables 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Managing Editor 


ECC will continue with a “just toss 
N it in the trash” waste management 

policy as one of only four commu- 
nity colleges in the state to not recycle 
paper. 

After almost four summer months to 
resolve the throwing away of potentially 
reusable paper, nothing has changed, so 
far. 

NECC’s first recycling program was 
trashed less than two years ago, because 
administrators felt the methods cost effi- 
ciency did not weigh favorably on the mon- 
etary scales. The college purchased (and 
retains) numerous paper recycling recep- 
tacles, including two 55 pound drums, for 
the collection and disposal of office and 
other paper. 

In addition to these purchases, the school 
rented a dumpster and provided a room in 
the basement of the B-building for the 
sorting of disparate grades of paper. 

The remaining tasks were contracted to 
Class Inc., a Lawrence group placing men- 
tally disabled people into the work force. 
They took on the responsibility of arrang- 
ing for the sorting of the paper, selling the 
product and dealing with the profit/cost of 


for now 


NECC’s recycling. Class Inc. found recycling 
was not supporting its costs nor worth the 
time and effort of its workers and “asked 
the school to subsidize the program,” Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry said. 

“We want to begin recycling and would’ve 
liked to have had it set up by now, but (Class 
Inc.) isn’t interested,” said Joseph Brown, 
dean of administrative services. 

NECC wants to recycle, Dimitry said, but 
does not have enough workers to realisti- 
cally adopt an on-campus, self-supported 
paper recycling program. 

The college is interested in working out 
a deal with Class Inc. Contracting the job 
out to other possible agencies interested in 
carrying through with the recycling effort 
remains as a possibility. Career Resources 
in Haverhill also turned down the opportu- 
nity, according to Brown. 

“I spoke with Class about (recycling) 
three weeks ago and they decided against it 
for the time being,” Brown said. “I'll give 
them a call in another month or so.” 

He said Class did not show an interest 
and did not feel they could break even. 

“We need the labor, we can’t use state 
workers and can’t fit it into our budget to 
pay out for the workers; the key is getting 
the work force, and that’s contingent upon 
the recycled material,” he said. 

NECC continues to creep along in re- 
turning the campus to restoring its paper 
products. In Massachusetts, Bunker Hill, 
Massasoit and Mount Wachusett commu- 
nity colleges also do not recycle. 

“We no longer have paper recycling on 
campus; we've tried three or four times and 


See RECYCLE, page 3 


Come visit 
Corporate Chefs 


Unmet challenge 


D. Miller photo illustration 
MONTHS AFTER agreeing to look into starting up a recycling program, the 
college struggles to find a way to collect paper and other recyclable 


materials. 


(TOO 


Hot Dogs 
and more! 


Lunch Cart Express! 


featuring Casey’s Pizza 


(For those who don’t have time to sit down for lunch) 
Located in Spurk (formerly C-Building) main lobby 
11-1:30 p.m. Monday-Friday 


& 
5-8 p.m. Monday-Thursday 


